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Can you imagine how the Allies felt after three years of war when America came to their aid 
and placed its men, its women, and its money at the service of the great cause for which the war 
was waged? 

a agi They turned the tide. Victory crowned their united efforts. 

The officers of the National Congress of Mothers who for years have worked 
unceasingly with faith in the great objects of the Congress of Mothers, with meager support, with 
untiring expenditure of time and means, yet seeing ever before them the vision of what this organ- 
ization of mothers, fathers and teachers should mean to the children and to the world, welcome with 
joy a message like that which follows, and which has been sent from a state on the Pacific coast, 
qualified by numbers and ability to do whatever it undertakes. 

The message of the dying and wounded soldiers was ever ‘Carry On.’’ When that spirit inspires 
all the members of the Congress of Mothers when each one becomes an active wide-awake sup- 
porter of the National work (for were it not by the work of the National no state organizations 
would have been formed) then will victory crown our loved Congress. It is an army of peace, guard- 
ing the welfare of the children of this and other lands. Its leader is the Father of all, who said ‘‘ Suffer 
the little children to come unto me and forbid them not.” 

This message from California brought as great joy tothe heart of the president asthe entrance 
of our country brought to the Allies. It will bring joy to the other officers who have so longed for 
the help that can come from the members, if they only have the realization of the magnitude and 
scope of the work. Not how little can we give or do, but how much, should be our war cry. 

All honor to the Federation presidents of California! 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA, 


June 2, 1919. 
Mrs. FREDERIC SCHOFF, 


President of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Dear Mrs. Schoff: We the undersigned presidents of federations in attendance at thé recent 
state convention at Santa Cruz wish you to know that for the first time in the history of the state we 
have had, through the report of our president, Dr. Russell, a report of the magnitude of the business 
and scope of work accomplished by the National, and that as a consequence we feel more intimately 
related to and responsible for the promotion of that work. We feel we are really a part of the National 
and intend to back its work to the fullest extent of our ability. 

With sincere wishes for the continued success of the National work we remain 

Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. E. J. JANEs, Mrs. CHARLEs F. Gray, 

President Pasadena Federation, President Los Angeles Federation, 
Mrs. A. A. BARTON, Mrs. GENEVIA WALL, 

President Glendale Federation. President Long Beach Federation, 


Mrs. C. J. STRANGMAN, 
President San Gabriel Federation, 
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Those who doubt the value of the work done by the Congress of Mothers in providing clubs 
for enlisted men in vicinity of camps may change their views on reading this letter, which is one of 
many giving similar testimony. 

: Shall the mothers permit the boys in army and navy to return to the isola- 

Sailors Appreciate +i5 loneliness and neglect of pre-war days, or shall they still remember these 

oe a are some mothers’ boys and that a motherly hand may keep them clean and 
Clubs good? ; ; , 

Is it right or just that one who serves his country in army or navy should 

be deprived of any opportunity to meet good women? There should be extension, not diminution 


of the good work so deeply appreciated and so greatly needed by our country’s defenders on sea 
and land. 


Soldiers and 


LETTER FROM ENLISTED MAN. 
April 10, 1919. 

“T enlisted in the Navy on April 25, 1911, at Brooklyn, N. Y., chiefly on account of a youthful 
desire to see the world and a dislike of being ‘‘tied down” in any one place for a long period of time. 

Although I had lived in a Navy Yard City all my life, I had only been in 
Where, When, the Navy Yard once (that was when I was about eight or nine years old) prior 
Why, How to the time I went there to enlist. 

I had never come in contact with the men in the service and, consequently, 
was not familiar with naval customs nor with the attitude which civilians at that time held for en- 
listed men in the military and naval branches of the government. 

Since that time I have had full opportunity to learn from the school of experience a good deal 
relative to the above. Naval customs, naturally, came with longer service. As to the attitude of 
society toward enlisted men (prior to the warming up of the people to the fact that we were at war) 
I have learned more than enough. *-* * * * * * * * 

My next experience along the above lines was obtained in Norfolk, Va. At this time the Red 
Light District of Norfolk was in full swing and doing a flourishing business. Of course, the presence 
of so many enlisted men-in town was blamed for the rotten conditions. The enlisted men of the 
Army and Navy have always been the favorites to lay the blame on for rotten vice conditions in 
military and naval towns. It is undoubtedly true that the “Red Light” district of Norfolk was 
mainly supported by the enlisted men of the Navy who were stationed on ships and stations near 
Norfolk. I have heard many men say that the reason they frequented the district was because 


there were the only places they were treated decently and as equals in Norfolk and I really believe 
that this was true in many cases. 


Most enlisted men are liberal spenders, hate to be made objects of charity or have people seem 
to consider them as such and also hate to have it impressed on them what awful sinners they are 
and that they are in urgent need of having their souls saved. These features, together with the 
“‘namby pamby”’ character of the secretaries that were generally sent aboard ship more than ruined 
whatever the good influence of that organization might have done. 

On April 7, 1919, I had my first experience with any Service Club other than the Army and 
Navy Y. M. C. A. and I was very much surprised. I arrived in Washington, D. C., on April 6, 
1919, and put up at a large hotel until I could find more modest lodgings. In my search for lodgings 


I went into the United Service Club, 1314 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., for information. 


I expected 
to be treated as a “charity patient” or an unwelcome “ 


poor relation’’ and was greatly surprised to 
find myself treated in a friendly manner and as an equal by two ladies who had never seen me before. 
The result was that after a little longer futile search for a room, I decided to stop at this Club for my 
two weeks in the city. 

I had always considered that organizations of this sort were conducted on a charity basis and 
that the men must, of necessity, feel it. 

Here, at least, a man is not led to feel that he is in any way being an object of charity or that 
for him to be welcome here he must spend money, or that he is having religion thrust on him. He is 
simply made to feel at home and that this is his club and he is free to have a good sociable time as 
he wants and is free to go and come as he pleases. The chats during the day and evening with the 
ladies of the organization and persons of national prominence who come in and talk with the men 
are one of the features that especially make a man feel at home. 

If the war work organizations that conduct clubs of this sort which have been brought into 
being by the war are allowed to die after the signing of the armistice, it will be much to be regretted. 

In my opinion, clubs such as this one where men are not made to feel that they are objects of 
charity, but they are welcome and having them visit is a pleasure, will do more for men in the service 
to combat “red light”’ districts and the evils that will follow prohibition than all the lectures that 
will be given and all the sermons that will be preached on the above subjects. 

More good will be done for men away from home by making them comfortable in good, clean, 
homelike surroundings than by preaching to them in some church or hall and then, at the conclusion 
of the sermon, let him out in a town with nothing but movies or red light district to choose from. 


H. A. Z. 
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L’Enfant, Henri Rollet, editor, Paris, France, a magazine suspended during the war, has again 
begun its work for the welfare of the child. The following appears in a recent issue. 
“L’Union Francaise, a national association for the moral and material 
France Declares expansion of France held a series of conferences previous to June 25 on reform of 
Fundamental national education, physical education and hygiene. The second of the con- 
Education Belongs ferences treated of Education in the Home. M. Joly showed that all education, 
to Parents military, industrial, agricultural, requires a suitable medium; that even family 
education requires a real family. A true family is composed of a father, a mother 
and children in sufficient number that lessons and experiences drawn by comparison of characters 
serve to insure the continuity and united spirit of the family, above all in the scattered life of today. 
‘“‘ Fundamental education belongs primarily and above all to parents. All other education rests 
on the foundation given in the home, that of heart and of will. Monsieur Joly rightly insists on this, 
for often there is a tendency to throw on school and state this responsibility. 
“To succeed in its educational function family authority must be increased and never abandoned. 
“The American army built in the Vincennes forest a stadium accommodating 10,000 persons. 
“The French American Union has made a gift to France of 300 Soldiers’ Homes which are 
destined to become centers of physical culture. On the fortification grounds of Paris forty play- 
grounds will be established. All this is fine, but can one expect to reform physical education by 
public instruction without permitting any liberty to our children?” 


“It is a great thing to live at this time and to see all our hopes and aims beg into be realized, 

for our organization is the only one ready for reconstruction work. 
““The Mothers’ Congress, especially through its Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Message from a stands for our new democracy. Through it women may be taught true democ- 
President of a racy, and surely women must know it in order to correctly teach it to the Ameri- 
State Branch, can child. To me Democracy as we understand it today is the very outgrowth 
National Congress ; tee 
of athens and of what Jesus of Nazareth came to teach, the brotherhood of man, justice, love, 
Parent-Teacher fairness to all humanity, and kindness and mercy to all dumb things. The 
Associations National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Association is the only 
organization in the world broad enough and fair enough for the great recon- 
struction work of the world. 

“The possibilities for worldwide good through the Congress of Mothers are unlimited. I took 
my office with three definite aims in view: 

“1. To completely organize the state with women competent and willing to dothe work and I 
have held perfect training schools by correspondence and every chance for personal contact. 

“2. To unite the parents and teachers with the closest bond of fellowship and sympathy and 
coéperative purpose. 

‘*3. For a complete interest and understanding by all the people in the state of the value of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. This will be continued and per- 
fected in the membership drive when every man and woman in the state will be asked to join the 
state and National through their own school, for interest and membership of all people is what I want. 

“Every school will be asked to devote one day to our home in Washington, and one on Child- 
Welfare Day, the entire amounts to go to the National. I sincerely trust that the National will 
reap rich results through our efforts here. 

“I have a plain, honest conviction that the three great underlying, overshadowing causes of 
immorality, strife and crime in our nation are foolish ideas of prominence and prestige, the society 
columns of our newspapers, and the class of motion pictures shown. 

“T never fail to put a wedge in for democracy which the Congress of Mothers so truly represents. 
Women are ready for this if it can be taught them now before the other evil forces have time to 
readjust.” 


This letter is especially interesting as suggesting the infinite possibilities for our work if the 
leaders will co6perate with the various home and farm demonstrators. It might enable us to do 
more effective work at less expense. 
Letter from a “y . . . © ta : " 
: , am delighted with the Loan Papers. The district of which I am Vice- 
Vice-President . ; ‘ : , 

President (13 counties) is the most backward in schools in the state. I am 
trying to secure a chairman in each county and am organizing the associations in the county schools 
as fast as time permits. I tell them one of the first things to do is to send for the literature and 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. It is uphill work in the beginning but such a necessary and splendid 
work must succeed. The farm demonstrators and home demonstrators in this county often go out 
to the county schools with me, and all this week we merged our work. At the last school the home 
demonstrator asked that the Parent-Teacher Association fit up a kitchen in the school to be used by 


the girls of the canning club, believing it would be a start toward having domestic science taught in 
the school. 
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“They immediately voted to do it. There is to be a county picnic where many leading people 
will be and I shall have a speaker on Parent-Teacher Associations. I see wonderful possibilities in 
this section. It is splendid ground for it among pure-bred Americans.” 


G. G. Jupp. 


Over forty years ago Susan B. Anthony introduced a bill into Congress that would not deprive 
anyone of citizenship on account of sex. One of the first acts of the present Congress of the United 
States was the passage by an overwhelming majority of this measure for which 
The Suffrage sO many women have labored so many years. It is a foregone conclusion that 
Amendment : : , : 
the states which have not already done so will ratify the measure and before 
1921 it may be a law. 

This brings to women a new and great responsibility. If they are to use the privilege wisely 
every woman should study our system of government, the laws governing state and nation, and 
especially should she inform herself on all conditions affecting children—on all that affects human 
welfare. 

Women have a point of view which, combined with the masculine viewpoint, can be of great 
service, if they keep a high standard, and work always for the right. 

There are too many laws already—too many man-made crimes which fill reformatories and 
prisons. Men and women who inform themselves on all sides of a subject before acting can render 
real service. Citizenship in America means more than it ever did before. Whether freedom, ‘‘a 
government of the people, by the people, for the people”’ is to endure will depend on right teaching 
of the children, on right education of the men and women from other countries. 

Women have always shared the responsibility for such training, but now the government has 
put into their hands an instrument of power which must be used intelligently and with knowledge 
if it is to benefit the country. 

Democracy knows no class, nor can it afford to overlook or neglect man, woman or child, for 
each becomes an asset or a liability. 

Study classes on citizenship and government should enlist every woman now. 


Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins has been appointed Executive Secretary National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations and will have charge of the National office, 1314 Mass. Ave. Mrs. 
Watkins is a graduate of Columbia University and a teacher in Teacher’s College. 
Executive Secretary | ong experience in educational work qualifies her to do the follow-up work so 
National Congress fryitful of results in the Congress of Mothers. Her personal acquaintance with 
of Mothers and leaders in education will be an important asset in her position. She is a mother, 
Parent-Teacher “ae 3 ag owe 
Deedieiions and her husband, who is in the Forestry Service in Washington, has the prepara- 
Appointed tion of their educational bulletins for school use. She enters on her work with 
enthusiasm and a vision of the possibilities of extension. 
Members or friends of the Congress should not fail to call at National Headquarters when in 
Washington. 


Kansas City, Missouri, has the honor of having the largest Parent-Teacher Association in the 
United States. 


Mrs. B. D. Wells, 2424 Kensington Avenue, is the president. 
The Largest This honor has long been held in Los Angeles, California, but at the recent 
Parent-Teacher Convention in Kansas City, Missouri, the president of the California Associa- 
Association in tion, passed over the banner to Kansas City. With the membership campaign 
The United States that is planned through every Association in membership in the Congress, there 
may be many applicants for the honor before another year. 








The Kansas City Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations made a record that has marked an 
advance in the entertainment of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, and which shows how efficient was the 
preparation by the local committees. 

The ballroom and entire floor of Hotel Balti- 
more were given to the Congress for the entire 
week. Mr. Wallace N. Robinson, president of 
International Hotels Association and owner of 
the Baltimore made this generous gift which 
amounted to over $2,500. The local committees 
raised enough in addition to meet all expenses 
of the Convention. 

Mrs. A. L. Yingling, chairman of local arrange- 
ments, was untiring in her effort to make every- 
thing go smoothly, and was largely responsible 
for the comfort and success of the convention. 
Mrs. T. P. Baldwin, chairman of Credential 
Committee, won many friends and ably managed 
her work. Mrs. E. O. Goodson, with her sunny 
smile, was ever ready to give information, while 
Mrs. Karl Eaton is so conversant with all litera- 
ture that she makes an ideal chairman. Mrs. 
Paul Johnston took charge of ushers, Mrs. K. C. 
Vollrath, of Platform, and Mrs. F. O. Cox, of 
local publicity. 

As an opening the Missouri State Board gave 
a banquet in honor of the national officers, 
which was so large that the speakers had to 
repeat their messages in three different rooms. 

The hotel provided places for over 700 guests, 
while over 1,000 were permitted to hear the 
speeches. Seven thousand members in Kansas 
were deprived of the privilege because no place 
could be found large enough to provide for so 
many. As it was, the ballroom and large dining 
room and parlors were all called into service. 

Mrs. J. H. Sheldon gave the greeting in a 
most gracious way, while Mrs. E. R. Weeks, 
“‘a pioneer worker,” added hers. Mr. Cammack, 
superintendent of schools, Dr. J. H. Elliff, 
director of vocational education, and Mr. Nel 
M. Lamkin, former state superintendent, and 
Mrs. E. O. Goodson, president of council of 
Kansas City, were the other speakers. A 
message on teachers’ salaries from Dr. M. V. 
O'Shea, who at the last moment was prevented 
from coming, was read by Dr. Elliff. The 
national president responded to the greetings 
and messages. 

Twenty-six states were represented by dele- 
gates. The reports of national and state officers 


and department chairmen showed the progress 
made, notwithstanding war and influenza. 
Membership chairman’s report and treasurer’s 
report proved that even with these obstacles 
Nearly every report 
“On account of influenza our 


there had been growth. 
had these words: 





Conference on the Welfare of the Child 


Twenty-third Annual Conference on the Welfare of the Child, Under 
Auspices of National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Kansas City, Mo., May 6-10, 1919 
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work was suspended,” in some cases weeks, in 
others months. Six of the ten vice-presidents 
attended the Convention. Mrs. Harriet A. 
McLellan, of Atlanta, mother of Mrs. Theodore 
W. Birney, founder, took an active part and 
gave a most appreciative speech at the banquet 
concerning the wonderful advancement since 
1897. She had missed only one convention. 

One of the courtesies extended to the Congress 
was a luncheon given by the Kansas City Board 
of Education at Central High School. Mr. D. 
M. Pinkerton, president, Mr. H. H. Holmes, 
principal, acted as toastmasters. 

The luncheon was prepared and served by 
the home economics department, of which Miss 
Neva L. Wing is director. It was a triumph of 
art as well as culinary skill. Miss Wing and 
her girls could make their fortunes if they chose 
to make a business of serving the most artistic 
courses—artistic decorations and good cooking. 

The menus carried out the color scheme— 
purple and white—and were printed by the 
printing department of Lathrop School of 
Mechanical Trades under charge of Mr. Myran 
G. Burton, director of vocational education. 

The supply of programs for Convention prov- 
ing unequal to the demand, the director gener- 
ously offered to print 1,000 and give to the 
Congress. This was done in best style by the 
boys and with great promptness. 

The Atheneum Club entertained the Congress 
in their handsome Club House one afternoon. 
The beauties of Kansas City scenery were shown 
in a two-hour automobile ride which was guided 
by five police mounted on motor cycles to clear 
the way for the procession of cars. The Cliff 
drive, overlooking what in ages past was an 
inland sea, the magnificent homes, the Bridal 
Wreath and Fleur de Lis in their glory, the guide 
in each car to tell visitors of the places seen, 
made this an occasion of greatest credit to the 
able committee in charge. Mrs. Riley proved 
an efficient and able marshal. 

The speakers outside of officials were few, 
but were of remarkable interest. Dp. Valeria 
Parker, secretary Connecticut Society of Social 
Hygiene held the interest of her audience with 
her beautiful message so that they pleaded to 
have her speak at a second session. The 
spirituality and earnestness of the woman were 
felt through all she said. 

Miss Virginia Alexander, director of depart- 
ment of applied arts, State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas, comes from a college where the 
“School Girl’s Problem of Dress”’ is worked out 
in a way to teach suitability of costume for 
different occasions, lowest cost per year, ability 
to make all garments, and good taste in designing 
them. Girls of high schools and their parents 
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were invited and many availed themselves of 
the opportunity. 

Miss Elizabeth Harrison never fails to help 
and interest mothers and teachers when she 
speaks on Education for Parenthood, and one 
always wishes there were time for a course of 
lessons instead of a single address. 

Mr. William Fletcher Russell, dean of college 
of education, State University of Iowa, has 
recently returned from Russia, where he was 
sent by President Wilson to aid them in pro- 
moting better schools. He travelled thousands 
of miles under extreme transportation difficul- 
ties. Everywhere he found the people eager 
for better educational facilities for their children, 
eager to learn what the United States was doing 
to train for good citizenship, eager to learn all 
they could about American educational methods. 

The utter lack of books and school equipment 
of all kinds was pathetic, for under monarchical 
rule the Russian people have been deprived of 
opportunity for education. 

Dr. Russell felt that if it were possible for our 
country to send school equipment and some 
teachers to Russia it would be a service that 
would be repaid a hundred fold in the good 
results that would come from it, but as the war 
is over, no funds are available. With the heavy 
cost of the war it was not probable that Congress 
would vote money for such a purpose. Yet if 
it were done it would do more than anything 
else to prevent future wars by making citizens 
qualified by education to make a democratic 
nation. 

“The Psychology of Moral Development of 
Children”’ was one of the most helpful talks, 
for Professor Theodore W. H. Irion, of depart- 
ment of psychology of the Normal School at 
Springfield, Mo., is one who has made psychology 
of practical use for those who have the care of 
children. 

A course of lessons by him would be valuable 
to parents and teachers, and such a course might 
well be part of the educational program in a 
Mothers’ Circle or Parents’ Association. A 
week with a lecture every day could be a valu- 
able feature of the year’s work in any group of 
parents. 

Professor Irion was foll owedby Mr. L. H. 
Weir, district executive officer, War Camp 
Community Service, Washington, D. C., who 
spoke on Our Boys, and who from experience of 
life and of boys gave a most helpful address, 
rounding out an evening of unusual interest and 
instruction. 

The patriotic work of the Congress and the 
equipment of the Congress to do the work 
demanded of it were barely touched on for lack 
of time. 

There was a marked advance in the feeling of 
responsibility of local and state branches for 
support of the national work which augurs well 
for the future. 

The president was authorized to form a com- 
mittee to hold an International Congress on 
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the Welfare of the Child in Washington during 
1920. 

A survey committee was also appointed to 
learn of all organizations working to help mothers 
with a view to bringing them into alliance with 
National Congress of Mothers for concerted 
work and to secure better support for all. 

A special committee on securing federal legis- 
lation for appropriation from the session of 
Congress to support Home Education Division 
in Bureau of Education was appointed. Dr. 
Jessie H. Russell, California, Mrs. Eugene 
Crutcher, Tennessee, Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, 
Mass., Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, Virginia, 
were chosen for this work. Dr. Claxton is 
asking $100,000 for extension work and if it is 
appropriated the future of the home education 
work as a definite permanent division of educa- 
tion will be assured. 

No more important work can be done by the 
members of the Congress than to devote their 
time now to influencing their representatives in 
Washington to vote for this $100,000 for exten- 
sion work of Bureau of Education. 

It places parents on the plane of educators. 
It recognizes that all educators require prepara- 
tion for efficient guidance of others, and it recog- 
nizes that the kind of training given in homes 
is a matter of national importance. The future 
welfare of the nations rests even more on homes 
than on schools. Guiding and training children 
wisely can only be done when one understands 
child-nature and the methods that are favorable 
to its best development. 

To help mothers in all the problems of child 
nurture was the fundamental purpose of the 
Founders, as voiced in the charter of National 
Congress of Mothers. 

Organization is the means to the end. The 
annual conventions mark growth and give 
opportunity for conference, but the real work of 
the Congress goes on every day in the year. 
It is a great enterprise requiring leaders with a 
vision of the wide scope of the work and with 
time to devote to it. It needs business manage- 
ment of the kind which will provide means for 
extension, rather than cutting down appropria- 
tions and work. 

It requires paid clerical forces large enough 
to extend. Above all it requires men and 
women educators in the best sense who can be 
field secretaries and give their time to organiza- 
tion and educational inspirational suggestions to 
organizations in membership. 

A million members—a million dollars—could 
easily be secured with the broad forward policy 
which is necessary if this Congress of Mothers 
is to meet the National and International oppor- 
tunities which are open toit. Nearly 114,000 paid 
members were reported. Should not that number 
be able to provide an income of $50,000 per year 
to be used for the greatest work of the world? 

Is there any organization whose work is more 
vital, more necessary for human welfare, more 
influential in shaping the future of the nation? 
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1918-1919 Report of Mrs. C. C. Noble, Los Angeles, California, National 
Membership Chairman 


The schools have been closed for many weeks 
in the different states, due to influenza, which 
has retarded membership work. As soon as 
schools were opened again, your chairman sent 
to every state president a reply postal card, 
asking for name and address of state chairman. 
Forty of these cards were sent out, and twenty- 
five answers came back with name of chairman 
or promise to appoint one. Five circulars were 
sent to each state chairman to assist them in 
their membership work. Send to your state 
chairman and get a copy of these circulars, 
which give plans how to get and keep members— 
also copy of enrollment and application and 
window cards. A blank form to fill out annual 
report on membership was sent to every state 
president or her state chairman on membership. 
Only three questions were asked—size of mem- 
bership and how to get and keep members. 
The questions asked your chairman the most are 
these three questions. In getting this informa- 
tion from different states to compile into a 
national report, your chairman feels it would 
be of value in assisting some of the organizations 
that have not undertaken an active campaign to 
get members. Have a calendar printed, giving 
date of our meeting at school—to be hung up 
near the telephone. Your chairman insists upon 
a campaign for members between the meetings. 
Without a large, active membership, we cannot 
go ahead and carry out the other lines of work we 
were organized for and want to do. If for any 
reason the chairman cannot carry out her plans, 
the president should not hesitate to appoint some 
one else in her place, who can do the work. 
The Association should not be allowed to stand 
still or drop below the membership of previous 
year. Select cordial women on your committee 
who will make personal calls, and bring them to 
the meetings. 

Your chairman keeps a letter file and postage 
book to record all letters written or received. 
If any further detail is required in regard to this 
line of work, it can be furnished upon applica- 
tion. Give a receipt for dues, and print on it 
the amount of dues sent to national state 
organizations, as we have met new members 
who have never learned there was a national 
state organization. 

The mail continues to bring in annual reports 
from each state, and some will not reach me in 
time for this report. 

Received to date the following: 

ALABAMA: 4II members. 

ARIZONA: 293 members. Mrs. C. Morton is 
State Chairman, 201 Fleming St., Phoenix. 
Get new members by personal invitations— 
keep members by having definite object in 
view and giving them something to do. 

CALIFORNIA: 24,344 members. State Chair- 


_man, Mrs. C. C. Noble. Our state organ- 
ization is divided into nine districts, with a 
chairman on membership for each district. 
Get members by active campaigns, contests, 
house to house canvass, etc., offered prizes 
and window cards. L. A. City Fed. P.-T. 
A. has 7,850 paid-up members, and 15 
prizes given for contests—pennants and 
gavels. Two P.-T. A.’s. have over 300 
members—eight between 200 and 300— 
fourteen between 100 and 200—twenty- 
four P.-T. A.’s. over 100. The 6th Ave., 
Los Angeles City, has largest membership— 
366 members. Keep our members by help- 
ful programs, question box and committee 
work. We feed, clothe, give free medical 
attention and scholarships to keep the 
children in school, and it appeals to the 
women as a practical, worthy line of work. 
We also call for the mothers on day of 
meeting, and bring them in auto to the 
school. 

CONNECTICUT: Members 2,126, from Mrs. 
Dwight H. Hall, State Chairman. Get 
members by personal solicitation. Keep 
them by making meetings helpful and 
interesting. 

COLORADO: 7,280 members. Get members by 
membership campaigns to State, County 
and Local. Keep members by definite 
plans for lectures—give women something 
to do—coéperating with other kinds of 
organizations. 

DELAWARE: State President, Mrs. French 

DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 375 members. From 
Mrs. Rafter, State President. Get members 
by extension—interesting women in the 
work. Keep members by giving them 
something to do—have faith in them and 
spirit of harmony—snappy meetings. 

FLORIDA: 90 members. 

GEORGIA: 1,327 members, from State President, 
Mrs. Andrews. Get members by organ- 
izing. Keep members by making them 
understand value of work and permanency. 

IDAHO: 1,201 members. State Chairman, Mrs. 
S. O. Nelson, 1218 E. Bannock St., Boise, 
Idaho. 

ILLINOIS: 15,755 members, from Mrs. H. Prince, 
State Chairman. Concentrates on obtain- 
ing associate memberships. Half the money 
received for dues sent to national, and half 
retained by state organization. 25 such 
members obtained last year. 

INDIANA: 1,034 members. State Chairman, 
Mrs. Frank Stouder, 515 W. Wayne St., 
Fort Wayne. 

IOWA: 3,001 members. State Chairman, Mrs. 
Hewitt. Get members by contests, grade 
committees, personal work. Keep members 
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by telephoning before each meeting—worth- 
while programs. 53 clubs pay dues through 
Des Moines Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associationg 

KANSAS: 3,007 members, from State President, 
Mrs. Codding. Get members—parents and 
teachers realize need of a closer codperation. 
Keep members—good programs, creating 
mutual interest, doing helpful things for 
school that it needs. 

KEeNTucCKY: Miss Lida Gardner, 
Kentucky. 

MAINE: 333 members. 

MARYLAND: 27 members. 

MASSACHUSETTS: 5,167 members, from Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Miss Bottomly. Get 
and keep members through work of Bulletin. 

MICHIGAN: 1,226 members; State Chairman, 
Miss Dicken, Ann Arbor. 

Mississippi: State Chairman is 
Covington, Hazlehurst. 

MIssourRI: 10,880 members, from Mrs. Brald- 
win, Treasurer. Get members by intensive 
campaign of information and _ invitation. 
Keep members—making all feel as members 
of one big family and giving worth-while 
programs that relate directly to real child- 
welfare problems. 

MontTANA: 868 members from Mrs. Farnsworth, 
State President. Get members—teachers 
help to organize new Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations in schools. Have not solved the 
problem of how to keep members. 

NortH CAROLINA: 

NEw HAMPSHIRE: 583 members. 

New Mexico: Received letter asking for in- 
formation from Miss Ruth Miller, supt. 
of public vocational training. 

NEw JERSEY: 5,338 members, from Mrs. 
Cooper, President. Get members by form- 
ing new association. Teachers and super- 
intendents help. Keep members by state 
bulletin, list of speakers, loan papers, meet 
the associations in county council twice a 
year, and urge them to use the larger 
organizations, and state and national. 

NEw YorK: 6,285 members, from Mrs. Brown, 
State Chairman. Get members by exten- 
sion work, street canvass and community 
work. Keep members by holding meetings 
all over state, quarterly bulletin. 

OHIO: 1,686 members, from Mrs. D. C. Thoms, 
Scio, Oregon. Get members by use of en- 
rollment card and personal solicitation. 
Keep members—explain to parents it is 
their duty to be members for benefit of 
their children. 

PENNSYLVANIA: 3,150 members, from Mrs. O. 
M. Keefer, State Chairman. Get members 


Frankfort, 


Mrs. Geo. 
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by house-to-house canvass, personal invi- 
tations from mothers and teachers. Keep 
their members by putting responsibility 
upon them. 

RHODE ISLAND: 2,340 members. Mrs. R. W. 
Love, 209 Elmwood Ave., Providence, is 
State Chairman. 

SouTH CAROLINA: 228 members. 

SoutH DAKOTA: 350 members. 

TENNESSEE: 1,730 members, from State Chair- 
man, Mrs. Hale. Get members by having 
chairman in each Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. Keep members by good programs 
and giving work to be done by as many 
women as possible. 

TEXAS: 4,199 members, from Mrs. Ed. Knee- 
land—107 Life members. This state leads 
in that particular line of work. The chair- 
man on membership has not sent report yet 
of how they get and keep members. 

UTAH: 

VERMONT: 953 members. 

WASHINGTON: 5,708 members. State Chair- 
man, Mrs. H. L. Copeland, 127 Boyer Ave., 
Walla Walla. The State Chairman says 
she leaves it to personal Parent-Teacher 
Associations to select a plan to get members; 
but where they are discouraged or want to 
disband, the state tries to assist them. 
Window card and application sent home by 
children, is a good plan. Our membership 
represents our channel of usefulness. 

WEsT VIRGINIA: 43 members. 

WISCONSIN: 1,071 members. Mrs. H. A. Betts, 
Muskegon, State Chairman. 

WYOMING: 22 members. Mrs. B. H. 
Greyhull, is State Chairman. 

Total: 113,919 members. 

The following three named state organizations 
have largest memberships: 
i i ne 


Hill, 


24,344 
EE Se iG asoune's ¢ apse 15,755 
I ri eo Lis ine ss oma 10,880 


Texas has largest State Life membership list 112. 

If it is the wish next year to offer a prize to 
the state organization bringing in the largest 
increase in membership, it can be done. It is 
the duty of every state chairman on membership 
to get a chairman on her line of work in each 
Parent-Teacher Association and suggest to them 
ways to get and keep members. This can be 
done at a large meeting called for the purpose. 

If every chairman will select a definite plan 
of how to get members and go to work on it, 
she can quickly increase the membership. As 
the schools were closed for such a long. time, 
the increase in membership has been very satis- 
factory in the few months during which we have 
had to work. 
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Three Million Children in Quest of Health 


By MILDRED TERRY 


Did. it ever occur to you that most of us who 
live in what we like to call the freest country in 
the world are in at least one respect not free 
at all? How many persons do you know who 
are not more or less handicapped by some 
physical defect that is depriving them of their 
full measure of happiness and vigor? How 
many are not obliged to spend on the doctor 
or dentist for the treatment of abnormal condi- 
tions considerable sums which they would gladly 
spend in some constructive way, to make life 
richer, if not to supply some actual need? 

Judging from the results of examinations for 
the National Army, absolute soundness of wind 
and limb is even more rare than many of us 
had supposed. The draft took men at the age 
where we should have expected practically all 
to be able to serve their country, and yet thirty 
per cent. were rejected as unfit. Sporadic in- 
spections of school children and groups of em- 
ployees have likewise disclosed a startlingly 
large percentage of defective bodies in our young 
people. 

But in the midst of these revelations of low 
health standards there is some evidence that a 
better day is dawning for the next generation. 
To overcome the very real bondage of disease 
and physical deficiency, 3,000,000 American 
children have been banded together by the 
National Tuberculosis Association in the Modern 
Health Crusade—a movement that has as its 
object the control of preventable disease, chiefly 
through the formation of good health habits. 
The child who would qualify as a Modern Health 
Crusader must perform certain tasks known as 
“health chores,” so that at the end of the day 
he may subscribe to the following statements. 

1. I washed my hands before each meal today. 

2. I washed not only my face but my ears 
and neck and I cleaned my fingernails today. 

3. I tried today to keep fingers, pencils and 
everything that might be unclean out of my 
mouth and nose. 

4. I drank a glass of water before each meal 
and before going to bed, and drank no tea, 
coffee nor other injurious drinks today. 

5. I brushed my teeth thoroughly in the 
morning and in the evening today. 

6. I took ten or more slow deep breaths of 
fresh air today. 

7. I played outdoors or with windows open 
more than thirty minutes today. 

8. I was in bed ten hours or more last night 
and kept my window open. 

g. I tried today to sit up and stand up straight, 
to eat slowly, and to attend to toilet and each 
need of my body at its regular time. 

10. I tried today to keep neat and cheerful 
constantly and to be helpful to others. 


11. I took a full bath on each day of the week 
that is checked. 

The average parent will recognize in these 
simple chores age-old stumbling blocks to the 
younger members of the family. What boy has 
ever been known, except under strict compulsion, 
to wash not only his face but his neck and ears 
and to clean his fingernails daily? And yet, 
under the spell of the Crusade, a goodly pro- 
portion of the youth of the land are cheerfully 
performing these once despised tasks. 

The reason for this sudden right-about-face 
is not hard to find. If a child does at least 75 
per cent. of the chores for two, five, ten or 
fifteen weeks, he becomes successively a page, 
squire, knight and knight banneret in health 
chivalry and receives corresponding rewards in 
the form of attractive but inexpensive insignia. 
The indirect motive is thus supplied by trans- 
ferring some of the romance of the medieval 
crusades to a vital quest of present-day children. 

In addition to the performance of chores, each 
Crusader agrees to try to do nothing that may 
hurt the health of any other person, to help 
keep home and town clean, and to observe the 
following rules. 

1. Keep windows open or stay outdoors when 
you sleep, play, work or study. Breathe fresh 
air always and through your nose. Take ten 
deep breaths every day. 

2. Eat wholesome food, including fruit and 
vegetables, and chew it thoroughly. Avoid 
greasy fried food, soggy breads, heavy pie and 
cake. Eat little candy: none that is impure. 
Drink plenty of pure water and use your own 
cup. Drink no tea nor coffee. Never take beer, 
wine or other alcoholic drinks or soft drinks 
containing injurious drugs. Do not smoke or 
use tobacco in any form. 

3. Make sure that everything that you put 
into your mouth is clean. Wash your hands 
always before eating or handling food. Wash 
your ears and neck as well as your face and 
clean your fingernails every day. Bathe your 
whole body twice a week at least and shampoo 
often. Brush your teeth thoroughly twice every 
day, after breakfast and supper. “Have all 
cavities in your teeth filled. Consult a dentist 
twice a year. 

4. Play and exercise every day in the open air. 
Sit and stand up straight. Have a regular time 
every day for attending to toilet and each need 
of your body. Whenever you cough or sneeze, 
turn your head aside and cover your mouth 
with your handkerchief. If you must. spit, 
spit only where it will be removed before person 
or fly could touch it. Have a complete medical 
examination each year. 

5. Get a long night’s sleep. Get up smiling. 
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Keep your clothes neat. Brush your shoes 
before going to school. Keep your mind clean 
and cheerful. Be helpful to others. 

It is the testimony of medical authorities that 
many ills of the flesh are due to some form of 
neglect or over-indulgence, and that with correct 
living sickness would become almost unknown. 
We would hardly expect the child who spends 
his time either outdoors or in a well-ventilated 
room, tries to sit and stand straight and takes 
ten or more slow deep breaths of fresh air daily, 
to develop lung trouble; nor would it seem 
reasonable that one who follows simple dietetic 
rules should fall a victim of dyspepsia. Sturdy 
bodies coupled with alert minds should be the 
natural result of fulfilling these common-sense 
requirements. 

Most of the 3,000,000 Crusaders have been 
recruited through the schools as the media for 
reaching the greatest numbers. The National 
Tuberculosis Association, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, will send to any parent, teacher or other 
person interes‘ed in work for children a copy of 
the Crusade manual fully explaining the move- 
ment and referring readers to the state tubercu- 
losis associations through which the work is 
being developed in the different states. 

For the teacher who is thoroughly alive to the 
situation, there are endless opportunities for 
extending the Crusade program. A_ spring 
campaign against flies and mosquitoes, a record 
of weights and heights showing comparisons 
with the normal and thereby stimulating proper 
growth, the presentation of playlets dramatizing 
health truths—these are only a few of the ways 
in which children can be interested in individual 
and community health. 

This spring the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation and the Junior Red Cross conducted a 
National Tournament in Health Knighthood, 
the winners being the classes or ungraded schools 
earning the most credits through the ranks 
acquired by their members. Any child, by 
doing the commonplace chores, might become a 
valiant jouster in the National Tournament, in 
emulation of the knights who tilted against one 
another in the olden Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
What child imagining himself a mounted knight 
pictured on a schoolroom chart, would not 
gladly do all the chores on the list, for a share in 
the victory? 

As the immediate and visible results of this 
crusade for health we naturally look for brighter 
eyes, rosier cheeks, better school work and 
happier children; and reports pouring in furnish 
abundant evidence that all these and even more 
are being achieved. Parents say that they no 
longer have to argue with children to get them 
to go to bed, wash hands, take baths and brush 
teeth. A Minneapolis mother testifies that, 
whereas her son used to fight if he had to wash, 
since becoming a Crusader he would fight if he 
were not allowed to. 

Mothers’ clubs praise the health chore score 


card as one of the best things ever introduced 
in the home. The president of a Michigan 
parent-teacher association says that the Crusade 
furnishes a much longed-for inspiration and that 
a movement which will save the energy required 
to supervise the daily duties of five children will 
prove a boon to her and doubtless to a million 
others. Dr. George Heller, president of the 
Baltimore parent-teacher association, states that 
in his opinion the Crusade has endowed the pupils 
with practical suggestions which are of great 
benefit to them and invaluable to the com- 
munity. At a meeting of a parent-teacher 
association in Highland Park, IIl., several 
mothers told of unhealthful habits of which they 
had been able to rid their children through the 
health chore system. 

Educators are likewise enthusiastic about the 
Crusade. Among the states that have endorsed 
the movement through their superintendents of 
schools are Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming. Ina number of the larger cities the 
Crusade has been adopted by all or part of the 
elementary schools, while in countless smaller 
towns and rural centers the hearty coéperation 
of superintendents and teachers has been secured. 

A Washington, D. C., principal says: “I think 
the Crusade one of the finest movements ever 
started for the welfare of children physically 
and morally. It links the school with the home 
most helpfully, especially where parents are 
uneducated or naturally careless. As I pass 
from room to room I note that the pupils show 
better personal hygiene, recite with more con- 
fidence and show more alert minds.” 

An Oklahoma superintendent comes out with 
the statement that “any superintendent who 
misses the opportunity of putting this work into 
effect misses the golden opportunity of his life 
to do something for humanity.” It is the general 
verdict of teachers that the Crusade has resulted 
in more regular attendance, improved personal 
appearance and better deportment, and that 
the work has been lightened, because the children 
have felt a greater responsibility. 

That the Crusade is playing a part in the 
prevention of contagious disease is suggested 
by the report of an Arkansas teacher who 
believes that this health work kept the influenza 
out of his school. There was not a case in the 
town, while neighboring schools were almost 
broken up by the epidemic. Experience in other 
sections tends to strengthen belief in a con- 
nection between the two phenomena—the enlist- 
ment of children in the Crusade and the passing 
over of the scourge. Many teachers have not 
hesitated to say that colds and the usual epi- 
demics are absent where the health chores have 
been kept up. 

But perhaps the best proof of the value of 
the movement is to be found in the reactions 
of the children themselves. The experience of 
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a little girl attending the Hyde School in Wash- 
ington is fairly typical. She says: ‘It is easier 
for me to get my lessons since I have done the 
health chores. I feel full of energy and more 
lively.”’ 

There is evidence that the Crusade is exerting 
an influence for community betterment. ‘The 
children are doing a great work in cleaning up” 
is a frequent report. In some quarters it is said 
that the Crusade is revolutionizing not only the 
children, but their families as well. A little 
Slav girl asked a Crusade leader for a tooth- 
brush and paste for her father, saying that he 
had never brushed his teeth, but liked the flavor 
of her paste and was willing to try. Entire 
households have been awakened through the 
Crusade to the blessings of fresh air, sunshine 
and pure water. 

Every Crusader is taught to regard himself 
as a soldier in the health army, and it is pointed 
out that he owes it, both to himself and to others, 
to keep fit. Had such a movement been started 
twenty years ago, it seems almost certain that 
we should not have found ourselves so pitifully 
unprepared with respect to physical stamina 
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when the crisis of war called for the best that 
each one had to give. Instead of many who 
could neither bear arms nor serve their country 
at home, we should have had men and women 
ready to take their places in the struggle. 

But this health legion represents, after all, 
only a fraction of the children of school age. 
Although there is no section of the country 
without its bands of Crusaders, there are large 
tracts of virgin territory. The best efforts of 
intelligent leaders are needed in every com- 
munity to bring to American boys and girls the 
full realization of the significance of a healthy 
mind in a healthy body. The Crusade, how- 
ever, is still young; and since it has proved its 
worth for so many children and their parents 
and teachers, there seems to be no good reason 
why it should not spread until practically every 
child has received the summons and started 
upon the quest of better health for himself and 
for others. Then, perhaps, we shall be a little 
nearer the goal of freedom, when even a part 
of the birthright of health has been restored to 
the children. 


Better Obstetrics 


By MARY SHERWOOD, M.D. 


A review of the situation with reference to 
better obstetrics gives much encouragement. 
First, the subject is being discussed and con- 
sidered much more than formerly. The medical 
and the lay public are aware that this is a ne- 
glected branch of medicine. In many cities a 
movement for better care is noted, Bureaus of 
Child Hygiene are being established and Child- 
ren’s Year is giving great impetus to life-saving 
measures. 

We realize that pre-natal and natal causes 
account for many of the preventable deaths in 
the first year and that mothers must be safe- 
guarded if babies are to live. We begin to 
recognize that the child isan entity and deserves 
consideration from the time of conception. 
War has taught us many things. Examination 
of men for the Army and Navy have thrown 
back upon early infancy and the care or lack of 
care at this period the responsibility for many 
defects and weaknesses that spoil the perfection 
of American youth. 

Parents and physicians must meet this 
challenge and see to it that obstacles to normal 
development are removed from the path of the 
infant. The interest of a large body of mothers 
has been aroused to these facts. The new 
woman, the woman who has been tried as by 
fire in the work and the suffering of the war 
and has come out more than conqueror, should 
with added zeal, attack the causes underlying 


the preventable deaths of mothers and infants. 
She will have for her encouragement many facts. 
An increasing number of beds in hospitals are 
being devoted to maternity cases, and there is a 
growing willingness of mothers to go to hospitals 
for confinement. An increasing number of well- 
trained medical women are turning towards the 
practice of obstetrics. Two notable events 
should be mentioned. First, the recent an- 
nouncement that an unknown donor has given 
four hundred thousand dollars ($400,000) for 
the building of a women’s clinic at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, where obstetrics and gyne- 
cology shall be studied and taught side by side, 
on the most modern and scientific basis. The 
second important matter is that the work of the 
new school of hygiene and public health of the 
Johns Hopkins University included in the lec- 
tures given during the past year a course by 
Dr. J. Whitridge Williams on Problems of 
motherhood, a course which was largely attended 
by lay-women, eager to be instructed in the 
facts of the development of the child and the 
means of safeguarding mother and child through 
the pre-natal, natal and post-natal periods. 

What are the details of a practical plan for 
better obstetrics? 

1. Since the practice of obstetrics is rapidly 
coming to be regarded as a branch of surgery, 
it must be surrounded by all the appliances and 
safeguards of modern surgical procedure. These 
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conditions may be best supplied in a_ well- 
equipped hospital. They are possible in a well- 
ordered home, but are practically impossible in 
the poorer homés. Every effort should, there- 
fore, be made to persuade women to go to 
hospitals for confinement, as the risks to mother 
and child are then mimimized. 

2. Pre-natal clinics should be established 
where prospective mothers can be visited through 
the period of pregnancy, and advised by com- 
petent physicians; where the necessary examina- 
tion can be made and arrangements can be 
made for adequate care in confinement. The 
mother and baby should be attended by a 
physician and nurse during the puerperium and 
the baby should be brought regularly to a wel- 
fare clinic until it is a year old, in order that its 
weight and its general development may be 
followed. 
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3. In rural communities, a county center 
should be established as suggested in Dr. Meigs’ 
Report on Maternal Mortality, published by 
the Children’s Bureau. Essential equipment of 
such a center would include a nurse, a few avail- 
able hospital beds and an obstetrician. If a 
Ford car be added to this equipment many cases 
even in remote rural districts may be given 
suitable care. 

Every part of this program is practical and 
may be carried out in any community, where a 
group of women would earnestly set themselves 
to the task, which is surely one worthy of the 
best endeavor of those who have the interest of 
mothers and babies at heart. 

Mary SHERWOOD, 
National Chairman Department of Obstetrics, 
Chief, Bureau Child Hygiene, 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Measure of a Nation’s Greatness 


By MRS. 


Scientific motherhood will gain no marked 
impetus while restricted to a fortunate few. 
It must be made a national possibility in order 
to become a national benefit. 

Like all our national blessings it should be 
“‘by the people, for the people’’ and it is the 
duty of the government to give us an opportunity 
to acquire this scientific knowledge. 

The necessity for proper training in order to 
secure best results is recognized in every line of 
endeavor, and the making of homes and the 
training of children are not exceptions. 

Is not the making of homes as important as 
the making of an army and navy? We may 
sometimes need the army and navy, but we 
always need the purest, best homes in which to 
train our citizens. 

Year after year the government appropriates 
money for the improvement of harbors, rivers 
and obscure creeks. Is not woman’s improve- 
ment as vital to the nation as that of any harbor? 
Is an obscure creek of more value than an 
obscure mother? 

Streams neglected by nature have been 
stocked with fish by the government, while the 
minds of the women have remained in the dark- 
ness of ignorance. Can not we experiment to 
test the effects of the light of science on the 
mothers of our race. 

When the government assures this oppor- 
tunity to American women—then will this 
become in truth our country, and woman will 
teach her sons and daughters to revere and 
bless more gratefully our flag, which shall float, 
not only over brave and free men, but also over 
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happy scientific mothers, who will not shrink 
from the duty of giving to a government which 
recognizes them, such men and such women 
as shall make the nation greater and stronger, 
and who shall produce in America ‘‘a civilization 
grander than any the world has ever known.”’ 

The crown of womanhood is motherhood, and 
the glory and pride and hope of a nation all 
concentrate in its mothers. 

Woman's greatest value to a nation must ever 
be in the capacity of a mother. Nor does her 
duty cease with the supply of population and 
the perpetuation of her own gifts. Even beyond 
this duty it is her most imperative and a higher 
duty to make this population of the highest 
possible type. 

Thus it becomes evident that the unceasing 
improvement of its women is of vital importance 
to a government, and should receive serious 
consideration. 

But all duty is reciprocal, and it is the duty 
of the government which seeks the welfare of 
the people, to offer to its women an opportunity 
for the attainment of this scientific mother- 
hood which will be fraught with so much good. 

The measure of a nation’s greatness is the 
elevation of its women, and any increase of 
national greatness is dependent upon the mothers 
of the nation. 

It is to be hoped that this Government will 
lead the world in offering to its women the 
opportunity for acquiring the scientific training 
necessary to the performance of the high duties 
of woman’s sphere. 


*Message to National Congress of Mothers, 1897. 
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YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS 


The war did not bring to New York the wave 
of crime predicted. The situation remained 
normal and even the character of the offenses 
did not change materially. Thus, in New York 
City, 13,985 children were arraigned in court 
during 1918; of these 7,038 were charged with 
juvenile delinquency and 6,947 came under 
“‘special proceedings,’’ a group which includes 
improper guardianship, ungovernable, disorderly, 
and wayward children. 

Bernard Fagan, chief probation officer for the 
Children’s Court, lays particular stress on the 
study of the child aside from the crime com- 
mitted, which is usually of an accidental char- 
acter. Most frequently it is petty larceny, 
which covers the casual picking up of desirable 
objects in the course of play. Hide and seek, 
for example, is the cause of much trouble, for 
it takes children into queer corners where strange 
and interesting objects lie around without guard. 
To see is to take, and the game ends in the 
courtroom. 

“It has been my experience,” said Mr. Fagan, 
“that the most frequent cause of trouble is 
petty larceny. One of our boys could not resist 
pies. The movies also are a great temptation, 
for if there is no way of receiving the money to 
pay for them, the child gets the money often 
with disastrous results. There is only one solu- 
tion, and that is to provide movies for the 
children in recreation centers, in schools, where 
all can come and enjoy. I know of many cases 
where the neighborhood, despairing of handling 
the problem of its troublesome boys, has taken 
upon itself to solve the difficulty and there has 
always resulted a marked decrease in child 
delinquency, for parents and neighbors usually 
know where the trouble lies. 

“In one congested neighborhood the parents 
got together and a recreation center was opened, 
with marked beneficial results. In another 
section of the city conditions were so bad that 
everybody took a hand in solving it. As a re- 
sult, dance facilities were provided for the young 
people through the public school, the parochial 
schools established moving pictures open to all, 
and athletic organizations were started on the 
basis of competition between blocks.” 

—From the Sunday New York Times. 


EpUCATIONAL NEWS 


The organization work for the interstate 
$20,000 research for the best methods of char- 
acter education in public schools is nearing 
completion. The chairmen of research have 
been appointed in thirty-five states. They in- 
clude eight state superintendents, one assistant 
state superintendent, twelve university and two 
college professors, seven superintendents of 


schools and one assistant superintendent, one 
normal school president and two professors, and 
one private school principal. 

The research year has been set for October 1, 
1919, to October 1, 1920. One hundred copies 
of a volume containing 600 pages of extracts 
from educational literature on character educa- 
tion is being printed at the expense of the donor 
of the $20,000 award for distribution and loaning 
to the collaborators as an assistance in their 
research thinking. It is hoped that in each state 
all educators interested in this phase of educa- 
tion will volunteer their coéperation to their 
state collaborators. 


PARENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN PorTO RICO 


The organization of parents’ associations dates 
back three years. While a certain number of 
these associations were this year merged into 
the agricultural committees and in a way ab- 
sorbed by them, many carried on their inde- 
pendent activities. A total of 831 such associa- 
tions held 1,297 public meetings. While the 
subjects discussed had a special relation to the 
life of the school in its more limited educational 
or professional aspect, questions of general in- 
terest and especially those related to the World 
War did not fail to receive their due share of 
attention. 


FRANCE FAacEs DEPOPULATION 


During the year 1913 the balance of our births 
and of deaths showed an excess of 17,366 births. 
In 1914 the excess of deaths over births amounted 
to 53,327. In 1915 the number of deaths 
exceeded the births by 267,340, in 1916 by 
292,655, in 1917 by 269,838. 

Before 1914 the birth rate was raised to at 
least 600,000 per year; in 1915 it fell to 387,806, 
in 1916 to 315,087, in 1917 to 343,310. These 
are cruel facts. If this continues where will be 
our victory tomorrow? In our triumph it is 
necessary to state the country is in danger.— 
Justin Godart, Deputy of Lyons. 

What benefit is it to save the earth if one 
does not save the seed?—Edmond Rostand. 


HOME-MAKING IN THE SCHOOLS 


The suggestion has been made in a report 
from the Alameda district of the California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, as presented in 
the State organ of that body, that a model 
cottage for demonstrations in home-making be 
attached to every school as part of its Ameri- 
canization equipment. This report further 
recommends that club women promote estab- 
lishments of such cottages which should be so 
simple in construction and furnishings as to be 
within the reach of any wage earner. 

The idea back of the cottage plan is that 
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every boy and girl in the school would have, at 
some time during the course, several weeks’ 
instruction in adaptation to such a home. To 
quote from the report: ‘‘Every mother and 
every father in the community should be ac- 
quainted with the methods and cost of operating 
such a home. They should be taught to see 
themselves belonging in such a home by bringing 
them to it often for various purposes. And 
here no line has been drawn between native and 
foreign born. We need alike to learn a higher 
standard of simple living, and a simpler standard 
of expressing life in its highest and fullest sense.”’ 


VALUE OF PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


Commissioner Claxton, head of our great edu- 
cational system has been investigating the work 
of the Parent-Teacher organizations throughout 
the United States. He 
statement: 

“The biggest thing in this nation, so far as I 
can see, is the fullest possible development and 
use of the Parent-Teacher Associations. An 
association should be organized in every com- 
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munity in the United States. It is the keystone 
of a vigorous, virtuous democracy.” 


FrRoM A TEACHER 
I have never seen a better magazine than the 
March CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. I think 
the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE is one of the 
finest magazines published, and I cannot say 
too much in praise of it. 
Mrs. C. H. THOMAs, 


“The largest recruiting station for the girls 
who take the downward path is the home. 
Often there is a too austere father or a mother 
who does not know where her daughter or son 
are at night. The daughter comes in late. 
The father abuses her and scares her because 
she is keeping late hours. The natural instinct 
of the mother is to protect the child, and this 
she does. The child then misinterprets the 
mother’s attitude and starts on her immoral 
career. There must be sympathy and mothers 
should know where their daughters go. Know 
where your daughter is and what kind of enter- 
tainment she is enjoying.” 

Dr. JoHN B. ANDERSON. 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Moral Education in School and Home. 
J. O. Engleman, A.M. Benjamin H. Sanborn 
& Co., Chicago, N. Y., Boston. 

No subject is of greater interest to parents and 
teachers than moral education. The author 
has made a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture on this subject. Twenty-one chapters, 
each one relating to the various mediums 
through which moral education may be given, 
are supplemented by references for further 
reading. The book fills an important need of 
the present time—and may well be added to the 
library of every one who has the care of children. 
Questions and suggestions follow each chapter. 


Courage. By Jeannette Marks. 
Press Co., New York. $1.25. 
To be captain of one’s soul, to meet all the 

vicissitudes of life with poise and even realization 
that out of life’s trials come strength and develop- 
ment is the thought running through the chapters 
of this little book. Much is written today about 
the importance of a healthy: body, but this 
author pleads the necessity of knowing the laws 
for the possession of a healthy mind, a resolute 
and happy heart. She gives valuable sug- 
gestions that if followed by every one would 
radiate sunshine and happiness on all around. 


Woman’s 


Home Economics Education. 


Organization and Administration. Bulletin No. 
28, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 


Vocational Education. By William T. Bawden. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
- <. 

The Kindergarten Curriculum. 
Price 10 cents. 


Bulletin No. 16. 
Government Printing Office. 


A List of Films, Reels and Views examined 


during 1918. Pennsylvania State Board of 
Censors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Christ as a Teacher. By John W. Wayland. 
The Stratford Co., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
The author has written with the purpose of 

imbuing all present-day teachers with the spirit 

of the sacredness of their vocation. Mothers, 
fathers, clergymen, teachers, all may learn from 
the greatest of all Teachers. The methods of 
teaching and the methods of training teachers 

as demonstrated by Christ are brought out in a 

way that cannot fail to be an inspiration to all 

who have that great mission and who would 
follow in the footsteps of the Divine Teacher. 


Marriage and Divorce. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, Sam L. Rogers, 
Director. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In order to secure legislation giving Congress 
the power to legislate on all questions of marriage 
and divorce it is necessary to have the facts 
concerning these matters. 

The federal government made an investigation 
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covering the 20 years from 1867 to 1886 and from 
1887 to 1906 inclusive. 

The latest investigation covers the year 1916. 

The results of the investigation conducted by 
the Bureau of the Census for the 20 years from 
1887 to 1906 showed a total of 945,625 divorces 
granted, as compared with a total for the pre- 
ceding 20 years of only 328,716; or a number for 
the first 20 years hardly more than one third of 
that recorded for the second 20 years. Of 
the 945,625 divorces from 1887 to 1906, 352,263 
were granted during the first 10 years of the 
period and 593,362 during the second 10 years, 
representing an increase for the last decade over 
the former of 241,099, or 68.4 per cent. 

The subject is one of grave importance and 
the large statistic pamphlet of 47 pages is one 
that will have wide interest for all who are 
seeking measures to present all the sorrow and 
wrong which result from breaking up of homes 
which are the foundation of child-welfare and of 
the nation. 


New Reading Course. Issued by Bureau of 
Education. France and Her History. (Out- 
side cover—Statue of Joan of Arc.) 

“Tout homme a deux pays, le sien et puis la 
France.” 

“‘Every man has two countries, his own and 
France.”” We Americans feel deeply the force 
of these words, since our independence was 
won by the timely aid of France. We are bound 
to her by an indissoluble tie. 

The history of France is largely the history 
of modern civilization. Much of the best in the 
culture of Greece and Rome has flowed through 
French channels to the rest of the world. On 
the fair fields of France have been fought many 
of the world’s bloodiest battles for liberty. 

Lovers of France want to know about the 
great events and the people who have made 
France a nation of indomitable courage, unfailing 
patriotism and lofty ideals; of Joan of Arc; 
the rebirth of learning; the development of art 
and literature. 

Political histories alone do not describe 
sufficiently the French people, their tempera- 
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ment, their customs, and their outlook on life. 
If it is true that the character of the individual 
is strengthened and purified by sorrow and trial, 
then it must hold a thousandfold more true of a 
race. 

The history of France is glorious because it 
has been a constant struggle for liberty, truth, 
and beauty, and it was never more glorious than 
it is today. 

This course in reading is intended to give a 
better understanding of the development of the 
country and its people. 

A certificate bearing the seal of the United 
States Bureau of Education will be given to any 
person who reads 14 of the books of this list. 

Evidence Required.—(1) Each course must be 
completed within three years of the date of 
enrollment. (2) The reader must notify the 
Bureau at the time each book is begun. (3) When 
a book is finished the reader must send a sum- 
mary of the same. (4) This summary must 
include important incidents from at least three 
portions of the book. 

Simple test questions will be submitted to each 
reader at the completion of the course. Credit 
will not be given for reading done previous to 
enrollment. 

By application to local or state libraries 
readers may be able to procure these books. 
The Bureau of Education does not furnish them. 
Lists may be procured by writing to Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


Mental Hygiene of Childhood. William A. 
White, M.D. Little Brown & Co., Boston. 
Few mothers will agree with many statements 

of the author. It is not a book that shows real 

experience with child-life. Causes of children’s 
actions are not understood. 

Many of the conclusions are an injustice to 
childhood. One who knows children learns that 
actions are often the result of imitation or are 
caused by attitude of older people. Wide ex- 
perience with children brings very different ideas 
of their mental attitude than those put forth in 
this book. 
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First Lessons in Music 


By MRS. HARRIET AYERS SEYMOUR 


Any mother who loves music and has studied 
enough to play fairly well can give her children 
their first lessons. It is indeed a great advantage 
to have mother teach, for music will thus become 
a part of the daily life of the home and prove 
invaluable in aiding the growth of the children 
in many ways, besides developing a happy 
family companionship. 

Most children love music. But how often is 
the love of it killed by inadequate teaching! 

How shall we begin? Bobby is eight or nine 
years old and has asked to be taught music. 
You are eager to teach him. 

First, choose a time of day when you and he 
are generally at leisure and rested, and have a 
short lesson at that time every day. Keep to 
this arrangement, for it forms a habit of regular 
work, which is of the greatest value both musi- 
cally and otherwise. 

What is music? This question ought to form 
a part of the very first lesson, and without 
actually giving the answer, lead Bobby to feel 
that music is a language, the beautiful language 
of sound, and that when we play, we must say 
something that we feel. 

In our new education, we are going to let the 
child grow and develop, and not force facts into 
lhis mind, so that the main thing is not to “tell 
jhim”’ or ‘make him,’’ but to “let him.” 

After a little friendly conversation, play a low, 
then a high note and ask Bobby to tell you with 
closed eyes which it is, high or low. Have him 
sing high and low for you. Finally, give him a 
sheet of music paper or a music blank-book and 
let him write the notes you have played and he 
has sung. 

It is better to start out at once with both 
treble and bass clefs, and to give the child a 
clear mental picture of the two staves and clefs 
as a unity and not separated. ‘Grown-ups”’ 
complain to me that they cannot easily read the 
two together because they have been taught 
first one and then the other. Have Bobby 
write middle c on an added line placed between 
the two clefs and connect it with both the c 
which is next above in the treble clef and the 
c next below in the bass clef. In this way he 
will get an actual picture of the connection 
between the two clefs, and realize that the c on 
the added line either above the bass clef or 
below the treble clef is one and the same note. 

A great many people read music without 
really hearing it. It is because in learning to 
read, they did not take it up from the purely 
musical standpoint. Let us not start the child- 
ren on a superficial basis. If music is a language 
expressed in terms of sound, they must be able 
to hear inwardly the sound they outwardly make. 

Bobby discovered the high and low pitch of 


tones in the first lesson. He must now hear the 
sound of all the intervals of the scale and play 
and write them. 

For today, let us deal with the one important 
interval, the octave. Play middle c and the c 
above, and get Bobby to sing or whistle these 
two notes and find them on the keyboard. Then 
have Bobby write these two c’s in his blank book 
and think about the sound of them. End the 
lesson by singing a song together. 

The next day, for review, have Bobby practice 
the exercise for loose arm and strong hand: 
playing c scale with each finger in turn, holding 
arms limp and dropping weight on one finger. 

Also have him write the two c’s learned from 
memory, and find them on the keyboard and 
sing them. 

Now let us find the home of the next-door 
tone to c, and the one above that—c—d-e—Sing 
them. 

Now sing c, skip d and sing e. 
well together. 
third. 

Send Bobby to the other end of the room, 
and then play c-c and c-e, and ask which is 
which. 

Have him come back to the piano and pick 
out these tones, and so go on each day, adding to 
the intervals, until he can hear, write and play 
all scale intervals as in the key of c. 

Do not fear slow, steady progress. We are 
all in too great a hurry now-a-days, too eager to 
cover ground and “get through” something. 
Make every point so clear that it will never be 
forgotten. Be careful of what you say to the 
child at music time. Be constructive. Praise 
what he does well, and let the mistakes go with a 
gentle correction. Keep your own vision, O 
mother, clear from false impressions. You can 
mould your child by your thought of him. 
Think of him as an unfolding soul, to whom 
music will be a lifelong help. 

Ask Bobby to look at this picture intently— 
close his eyes, and see it with his mind’s eyes. 
He will do it very readily. Explain to him that 
when he looks at anything very thoughtfully, a 
picture is made in his mind which he can depend 
upon just as surely as though he had put it 
away in a desk drawer. Have him visualize 
everything he does, a little each day. 

I should say that this would easily constitute 
the first lesson—with perhaps a song, sung by 
mother and Bobby, to end with. 

The next lesson comes on the following day 
at the same time. Begin by having Bobby 
repeat yesterday’s lesson—just what he learned, 
and wrote. 

After the review is finished, tell Bobby to 
listen very intently while you play the c scale, 


C and e sound 
They are called the interval of a 
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one tone at a time, c-d-e-f-g up to c. Ask 
him whether one tone is like the last, or different. 
He will naturally say that each tone is different, 
until you get to the second c, which he hears as 
the same as the first note, but higher. Go back 
and count the tones; there are seven. Then 
there are seven tones, and after that the same 
tone as the first, repeated, only higher up. 

Let Bobby pick out the scale himself and sing 
it as he goes along. Alas! his little fingers are 
like pokers, and cannot go up the scale smoothly 
at all. This leads to a little talk about how to 
control them. 

What shall we do? Let us think of our body 
and how we control it. When you want to 
close a door, how do you do it? First you think, 
then you get up, walk to the door, put out your 
hand, and close it. What made your feet take 
you to the door and your arm and hand close it? 
You first thought and then your body obeyed 
your thought. Now how shall we get our 
fingers and arms to obey when we play? Why 
first think, and your fingers will obey you. Your 
body is your servant ready to obey you. 

Now there are two things to be considered in 
regard to piano playing, a relaxed arm and a 
strong hand. To strengthen his hand, have 
Bobby practice dropping the weight of the arm 
on one finger, keeping the finger firm and having 
it touch the keyboard full on the end. To relax 
his arm, have him first drop it limply into his 
lap to get the feeling of limpness, and then in 
the same way onto the keyboard. 

Now have Bobby play the c scale with each 
finger in turn, holding the arm limp and dropping 
the weight onto the finger as directed, until the 
proper relationship is established. This is one 
of the best exercises for producing beautiful 
tones. 

Great things come through music: character, 
health, and mental clearness, if it is taught in 
the right way. 

Let your child try picking out some little 
familiar tune on the piano, or let him sing original 
tunes to given words, like “Sleep, Baby, Sleep,” 
or any little phrase you may think of. 

Jessie Gaynor’s “‘ Miniature Melodies for the 
Young Pianist,” published in 2 volumes for 54 
cents each, by the John Church Co., New York, 
and a blank book are all you will need for some 
time, the latter for writing intervals and tunes, 
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the former for reading material and to learn 
little tunes from. These, written on both staves, 
are so very simple that every step taken is readily 
understood. 

Your will have to teach the child note values. 
Even if he is “through fractions,” he probably 
has never really grasped the difference between 
the eighth and the quarter. Spend a week 
patiently working out this problem. An apple 
cut into quarters and eighths will help. But 
above all, play different values to him, and let 
him tell you which are long and which short. 
Then have him write over and over, whole,half, 
quarter and eighth notes, until he makes no 
mistake about them. 

The Schwalm book of easy duets is a help, and 
children enjoy playing these little Folk Songs. 
Its exact title is ‘‘ Young Musicians. The very 
Easiest Children’s Pieces,” published by G. 
Schirmer, New York, for 75 cents. The bass 
should be taught at once and robbed of its terror. 

After having played six or more of the Jessie 
Gaynor melodies, have Bobby begin to listen 
for the bass of the duet you are playing. Play 
the tune and get Bobby to sing or whistle, or 
pick out on the keys the bass he hears. Every 
melody has its bass, but we must listen and hear 
this ever present harmony, and stimulate the 
children to hear it. 

Play a scale from c—b-a and so on down. 
Stop at d and ask for the next note. The child 
will invariably givec. Why? Because he hears 
it mentally. This is a point to dwell on, for if 
he hears that tone, he is able inwardly to hear 
all, including the bass. 

Drill a long time on hearing the three simple 
chords of the Tonic, the Sub-Dominant, and the 
Dominant, and if you, Mother, are a little at sea 
about these chords, get a simple harmony book 
and look them up. Every key has its three 
chords, and every human soul can, by listening, 
hear them. 

To hear and play and write intervals and the 
simple chords should be a part of Bobby’s 
lesson for years, unless the child is naturally 
developed in this way, as some children are. 

God gave us all music, but we have centered 
our attention too long on the outer things and 
forgotten this language of harmonious sound as a 
means of expressing happy and beautiful things. 
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Conference on Child Welfare Standards Held in Washington, D. C., 
in May, 1919 


The Conference on Child Welfare Standards 
held by the Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau, was called in May to draw together 
Medical, Educational, Nursing and Economic 
workers to standardize conditions essential to 
child welfare. The need for codperation and 
coérdination of all these forces was expressed 
as well as a desire to formulate standards of 
child welfare below which we will not go. These 
purposes were clearly stated by Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop in opening the conference. 

At the session on Urban Problems Dr. Loben- 
stine, organizer of maternity centers gave a plan 
of coérdination and extension of maternal treat- 
ment among the poor in New York. He spoke 
of districting the city, and each neighborhood 
using its own hospital. The purpose of Ma- 
ternity Centers is first, to codérdinate agencies 
already in field of maternity care; second, to 
awaken community conscience in regard to 
maternity needs; third, to provide nursing 
service which could not be provided by existing 
agencies. The function of Maternity Centers 
is to make a pre-natal campaign for expectant 
mothers; to be a clearing house for mothers in 
its zone as well as for fathers. Nurses should 
be follow-up visitors to expectant mothers. 
It was declared that these centers should help 
to promote and extend the work of every agency 
in its zone and should be open day and night. 
All cases of delivery should be urged to go to 
the hospital. 

Mrs. Eleanor Barton, of the Woman’s Co- 
éperative Guild of England, spoke of how the 
Guild cares for women during pregnancy. She 
stated that the work of this organization is to 
get information and to decide upon a practical 
campaign to care for mothers. They work to 
form public opinion in order to have national 
health authorities take care of maternity 
questions. In 1918 Parliament passed the 
Maternity Act which gives the local authorities 
Maternity Centers where advice and minor 
treatment are given. The service of home helps 
was instituted. ‘Women go into the homes and 
do the duties of the mother under the direction 
of the nurse or midwife. The government bears 
50 per cent. of the expense if it has been ap- 
proved by the authorities. Mrs. Barton declared 
that once we raise the standard of women, we 
raise the standard of the race. 

Other important sessions were held in which 
breast feeding, mother’s pension laws, cost of 
rearing a child, the leisure hours of children were 
discussed. 

Mrs. Eva White, in speaking of the ‘‘ Child’s 
Home” made three valuable points, first, the 
gains that have come out of the war in housing 
must not be lost; second, government aid is 
needed to bring about better housing conditions; 


third, personal and social relationships must be 
established. 

The home where the parents are interested in 
community life brings to the children a sense of 
belonging. Mrs. White advocated strenuous 
and immediate efforts on the housing question 
in order to get ahead of building schemes which 
do not take into consideration the needs of the 
family and the community. She recommended 
courses of home management and extension 
courses for women on child training. In speak- 
ing of the proper provision for the Leisure Hours 
of Children, Mr. Weir said 75 per cent. of the 
men at Camp Sherman did not know how to 
play; that funds should be expended upon leader- 
ship rather than upon apparatus. He recom- 
mended no less than two hours of play for all 
children out of school; the establishment of 
play centers, the funds to be taken from taxes; 
that all children should play under leadership; 
in school hours children should have thirty 
minutes for play; there should be a director for 
each playground; the standards must have 
constructive play. 

Judge Victor P. Arnold, of Chicago, in a 
paper on “ What Constitutes Sufficient Grounds 
for Removal of a Child from his Home”’ gives 
the following grounds; hopelessness of home 
conditions; immoral life of mother; drunken- 
ness; profane language. He said that the 
juvenile courts are expected to have faith in 
human nature. If a home can be reconstructed 
no child ought to be a court case. 

The Rural Health Problem was discussed by 
Miss H. Ida Curry who said in regard to child- 
caring work in rural communities, that the 
destitute child is found in every rural com- 
munity. The work is usually poorly adminis- 
tered by the agencies now existing in rural com- 
munities. Visiting teachers should take the 
place of truant officers. 

Dr. Winslow, of Yale University, spoke on the 
Protection of the Health of Mothers and Child- 
ren. He thinks that Public Health Nurses are 
the most effective help in this work. Her 
training and experience make her a welcome 
instructor; that in the home is the place where 
the best work is done by helping the mother to 
do the best she can with the material at hand 
in the home. 

The children of France notwithstanding the 
conditions, were saved because mothers had to 
nurse their babies, was stated by Dr. Mulon. 
The moral tone was lowered during the war, 
illegitimacy increased and 50 per cent. of the 
women died in maternity. He advocated 
shorter working hours for both father and 
mother so that they may spend more time in the 
home. He spoke of the people having lost the 
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love of life and that they must learn to respect 
other ways of thinking. 

Standards of administration of Child Labor 
Laws was discussed by Miss Tracy Copp. She 
said that heroic efforts are made to keep children 
in school; that children should be placed only 
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in factories whose managers keep the laws 
regarding proper conditions; at present school 
principals sign papers where facts are in violation 
of law in order to get rid of backward children; 
that labor is to be regarded as education in the 
future. 





Report of National Chairman Parents’ Associations in Churches 


The chairman has tried to interest churches of 
different denominations to begin the work with 
parents in the towns and cities of Massachusetts. 
Work has been done in Community Schools. 
During the summer of 1919, the chairman will 
teach classes of parents and teachers in summer 
schools at Northfield, at the University of New 
Hampshire, and at East Greenwich, R. I. At 
Northfield, a house will be reserved for the dele- 
gates from Parent-Teacher Associations; and 
everything will be done to interest leaders to 
attend the school, that they may be fitted to 
return to their churches and associations, to 
teach, to plan the work of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, or to start new classes and associations. 

Dr. Norman Richardson, of Boston University, 
dean of the Northfield Schoo! of Religious Edu- 
cation, has purchased the publications of the 
American Institute of Child Life; and the book- 
lets with the programs and leaflets on “The 
ideal home”’ written by your chairman will be 
used in the classes for parents. 

It is hoped that many representatives from 
Mothers’ Clubs and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions of New England and New York, will come 
to Northfield to take these courses to be given 
by your chairman, as well as courses in story- 
telling, and child psychology, and other inter- 
esting subjects. 

One course to be given by your chairman is 
to be on ‘‘The vocation of parenthood,” with 
the subjects: The parent as moral physician 


(a study of punishments); The parent as guide 
(a study of temper, teasing and fighting); The 
parent as playfellow (a study of constructive 
and dramatic play); The parent as artist (a 
study of story-telling and picture teaching); 
The parent as interpreter (a study of the story 
of life); The parent as liberator (a study of 
fears, religious questions and doubts); The 
parent as inspirer (a study of talents and life 
work). 

The other course will be on ‘The ideal home” 
with the subjects: The healthful, thrifty, beauti- 
ful, social, coéperative, patriotic, and religious 
home. 

In the Community Schools, there is a demand 
for classes for parents, and now that the booklets 
are ready for study-books, there is a need of 
teachers to help leaders. At Northfield, some 
of these leaders will be trained. 

During the next year, there will be a greater 
interest than ever in parents, and in parents in 
the churches. The churches have awaked to 
their wonderful opportunity and responsibility. 

It is hoped by the chairman of this committee 
that chairmen may be appointed by every state 
association and by many local associations. Let 
the good work be encouraged by the state 
presidents. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Mrs. E. M.) CaroLine C. BARNEY, 
33 Forest Street, 
Medford, Mass. 


Report of Loan Paper Committee 


The Loan Paper Committee through its 
chairman wishes to report that the old papers 
have been carefully reviewed, and corrected. 
Some of them have been discarded and many 
others will be as fast as new ones have been 
obtained to fill their places. 

The following new papers may be secured 
from the national office when mimeographed: 
The Mother’s Part in Public Life, Mrs. J. E. 

Cheesman; Americanization, Miss Minnie 

Whitham; War and the School Curriculum, 

Miss E. G. White; Plans for Community 

Councils, Mrs. Ira Couch Wood; Heredity 

or Environment, Dr. W. R. Sylvester; Com- 

munity Music, Miss Mabel Glenn; Is Chap- 

eronage a Necessity or a Convention, Mrs. B. 

F. Langworthy; Home Reading in Rural 


Communities, Mrs. Clara Kern 
Citizenship in the Making, Miss Minnie 
Whitham; The Mother as an Educator, 

Prof. Adolph Berle; Household Tasks in 

Relation to School Work, White; A New 

Move in Music in Education, Wm. L. Tom- 

lins; The High School Age, Mrs. Wm. F. 

Young; Parents, Teachers and The School 

Board, Fannie Spaits Merwin; Choosing 

Children’s Books, Helen S. Perkins; Child- 

ren’s Rights, Connecticut. 

If there is a need of certain subjects for Loan 
papers and these subjects are sent to the com- 
mittee it will make an effort to have such papers 
written. Respectfully submitted, 

Mary L. LANGwortTHY, 
Chairman. 


Bayliss; 
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CALIFORNIA 


Twentieth Annual Convention, held in 
Santa Cruz 

“All the problems of humanity are mother 
problems, and I cannot truly mother my own 
children until I am a universal mother; and I 
am not a good citizen of my own home until I am 
a world citizen. 

“Real democracy must begin with the child. 
Learning, business career, political and industrial 
activities—none of these things is more than 
incidental in the national task of woman—her 
great task is to prepare the citizen.” 

The California Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations held its twentieth 
annual convention in Santa Cruz, May 27, 28 
and 29. 

It was a wonderful convention. We had the 
largest attendance of delegates and visitors that 
has ever been at any of our conventions. The 
auditoriums were packed at every meeting. 
There was a wonderful spirit of uplift in the con- 
vention which acted as an inspiration for great 
constructive work in the future. 

The report of the National Congress of 
Mothers made a great impression. For the first 
time the members gained an insight into the 
magnitude of the work and the various methods 
by which business was conducted; also as to the 
immensity of the work and the enormous per- 
sonal efforts which you splendid women are 
putting into it. One woman said after hearing 
this report: “I have for the first time appre- 
ciated what a wonderful thing it is for us to 


belong to such an organization; before I have 
wondered why we should pay dues to an organ- 
ization which paid so little attention to us.” 
The real earnest workers of the state realize the 
fact that they to a large extent are the National 
Congress of Mothers and their support of and 
coéperation with the National has much to do 
with the success of the work. 

It is true that one gets from an organization 
largely in measure what one gives to it, and never 
is that so true as when applied to the individual 
membership of a Parent-Teacher Association 
in relation to the National work. 

Publicity was an evidence of the value put 
on the work by the press. We had dozens and 
dozens of columns in papers throughout the 
state. This in a measure has to do with making 
the success of a convention. 

The place of meeting was most inspiring, for 
all but one session were held in the Casino on 
the Ocean Front Hotel, Casa del Rey on the 
Ocean Front was official headquarters. 

Round Table Conferences were held on Mem- 
bership, Mrs. C. C. Noble presiding; Child 
Hygiene, Dr. Louis C. Bronson presiding; Ex- 
tension, Mrs. Donald R. Green presiding; 
Finance, Mrs. Will C. Wood presiding. 

There are nine districts in the California 
Congress 6f Mothers and a president over each. 
Mrs. C. S. Thompson, president of the First 
District, counts 12,000 members in her district. 

Wonderful reports were given by all officers 
and Department chairmen. 

Tea was served every afternoon in the Sun 
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Parlor by courtesy of the Sixth District. A Fish 
Dinner at Laveaga Park was given to delegates. 
An automobile ride was given by the Real Estate 
Men’s Association of Santa Cruz. 


CONNECTICUT 


Miss Ella C. Fallon, Chairman of Education, 
reports the serious shortage of teachers as the 
most significant fact in education today. The 
attendance at Connecticut Normal Schools has 
dropped off fifty per cent. during the last year. 
Unless some effective measures prevent twenty 
to thirty thousand Connecticut children will be 
without efficient teachers in the next two years 
and hundreds of school rooms will be closed. 

The remedy must be to balance the com- 
pensation with the cost of living. The difficulty 
is state-wide. The state resources from fran- 
chises corporation, inheritance and income taxes 
that are not available to individual communities 
should be available to meet the emergency. 
This committee has approved the emergency 
bill now before the State Legislature providing 
for a grant of $3.00 per child in average attend- 
ance for the purpose of increasing teachers’ 
salaries throughout the state. That 
is inadequate and $4.00 should be given. 

Affiliation Committee, Mrs. F. O. Jones, 
Chairman, reported that forty organizations 
have joined the Connecticut Congress of Mothers 
coming in about five each year. 

Legislative Committee urges 
work for a Mothers’ Pension law. 

Mrs. D. H. Hall, Membership Chairman, 
awarded a gavel to the Mothers Neighborhood 
Circle of Hailford, which made a gain of 1313 
per cent. in membership in the last year. 

Mrs. W. K. Achley, National Child-Welfare 
Fund, reported a donation of $72.88 to that fund. 

Mrs. Truman J. Spencer, Chairman of Speak- 
er’s Exchange, reported three centers of the 
Exchange in New Haven, Hartford and New 
London. 

Original papers worthy of more than one 
reading are earnestly solicited. 

Mrs. C. A. Mosgrove, Kindergarten Ex- 
tension Chairman, asks everyone to help get a 
Kindergarten in every town and invites members 
to write their wishes in regard to having a 
Kindergarten law similar to California’s. 

Mrs. J. A. Traut reported sending out over 
1,500 Christmas Carols gratis to Camp Devens, 
the Naval Station at Newport, R. I. To 
Wethersfield Prison, to Jefferson, IIl., Prison 
and to various schools in Conn., “Songs that 
Never Grow Old” were sent. To the children 
of France a box of toys at Christmas. 

Mrs. Thomas E. Elliott reported but 67 sub- 
scribers to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

Mrs. Harriet E. Richards, Chairman Child 
Hygiene, reported that seven states now have 
State Departments of Child Hygiene. 

Mrs. Minnie W. Bill, Chairman of Recreation, 


amount 


everyone to 
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reported that Hartford County had more than 
8,000 boys and girls engaged in some form of 
food production, 1,100 were organized into 
definite clubs with a local leader in charge. 
The total value of their product was more than 
$170,000 and the total profit to the boys and 
girls was $99,000. 

The value to the children engaged in this 
healthful work is not alone in dollars and cents. 
Much has been accomplished educationally. 
They have been industrious and created some- 
thing, which means much to them as future 
American citizens. 

Never before have the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations had the opportunity they now have to 
really help in the Children’s Garden movement. 
We hope that every association in the state will 
have its Garden Committee. 

A great deal can be accomplished this year in 
making the children’s school gardens through a 
garden club formed in the school, which will 
include even the lowest grade children, each 
child having his own garden in his own back 
yard, thus making the garden a center of im- 
portance and interest to the parents as well as 
to the children. 


Report of Committee on Internationalism, 
Connecticut Congress of Mothers 


Mrs. J. G. Harnes, Chairman 


We rejoice we can meet today and talk of 


peace. Was there ever such a glorious Easter? 
The war over, the terrible epidemic that took 
more lives than the war a thing of the past, or 
nearly so! 

A year ago our boys and girls were going over 
seas, today they are all coming home. We 
have a new world, a new order of things, and a 
New Internationalism. Not of the governments 
of the world as in the past, but of the people— 
a partnership of the nations. 

The Golden Rule to be applied to nations as 
well as individuals! If we would have this new 
internationalism Christian, the nations must be 
Christian. Principles of morality must pre- 
dominate. The goal of true internationalism 
should be perfect harmony. The stars in the 
heavens differ in magnitude and place, yet their 
movements are always in perfect harmony. 
So should the worlds on the earth. Our fathers 
have put a bit of the stars on the blue of our 
flag—the goal of true internationalism. 

We must give to all peoples ideal of equality. 
No unchristian action from Christian nations. 

The rulers, to regulate dealings with one 
another, must have hearts and supreme wisdom, 
generous, willing to give and receive. Time, 
strength and labor should be given at this 
critical hour to secure some form of international 
order. With law and order for the foundation, 
then industry, thrift, knowledge and skill, suc- 
cess must surely come. 

The war has brought the nations, both old 
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and new, into close relations. We have seen 
England awakened and have found that France 
can not be judged by one or two fashionable 
cities—the firmness and bravery of both her 
men and women, their suffering and endurance 
without a murfnur, will never be forgotten. No 
wonder France wishes security from future 
invasion made doubly secure. 

Oh what praise is due the Italians, both men 
and women. The most formidable battlefront, 
mountainous gorges and floods, and yet they 
held the great Austrian Army from the Western 
Front—conquered—drove them back. 

New nations, races we have hardly known 
before, are rising and asking for their inde- 
pendence, races that have been kept almost in 
slavery for years. 

The cry has now come from the East to come 
over and help. Years ago it was the West 
asking help from the East, and the man of 
Tarsus crossed the A=gean sea to help. The 
soldiers from the East Indias, China, Japan, 
Australia have fought and lived and slept beside 
the English, French and American men. They 
have seen our boys and our girls work day and 
night for humanity that liberty and justice 
should be given to all. They love the French 
for whom they have fought and died. The 
very soil of Flanders is sacred to them, for there 
lie their comrades. Such ties bind nations. 

On the return of the soldiers to their homes 
they tell of the civilization in the west and they 
want their boys and girls educated that they 
may become like those they have seen. Here 
is a work for Missions. 

The soldiers have given us a new religion, 
not one of creeds, forms or doctrines, one with- 
out a label, but much respected. Kind words 
spoken to all irrespective of their ecclesiastical 
communion. A religion dealing with men— 
common men with human needs—not as church- 
goers. The union of churches will do much for 
Christian internationalism. 

America has done her share to win the war. 
She must now do her share to maintain peace— 
show to the world that she is a nation with a 
soul. 

Belgium was a nation with a soul. From 7 
P. M. until 7 A. M. she was given to decide 
whether she would accept the German proposals 
or keep her treaty. When taken to King Albert 
he replied, ‘It will take only twenty minutes, 
no ten, no, I can tell you now.” 

League of Nations—How can _ permanent 
peace be obtained? How can this be done? 
The best plan thus far devised is a League of 
Nations for peace, mutual welfare and prosperity. 
Society of Nations, yesterday’s Utopia, today’s 
project and tomorrow’s reality! What is a 
League? Dictionary definition: ‘‘An alliance 
voluntarily maintained for the mutual support 
in the attainment of acommonend.”’ A League 
is not a Federation. A covenant creates a 
league. Professor Cord: ‘Instead of a World 
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Republic we. substitute a League of states. 
This does not imply a superstate as in a Federa- 
tion of states. The League was really built on 
the Hague Conference, but now it has the 
sanction of power behind it. Imperfect it may 
be but not unconstitutional. If the president 
has power to make one treaty he can make a 
dozen and while negotiating the Senate should 
not intervene, but when completed Senate can 
sign or reject. Had the Pan-American Union 
of 21 states been recognized as the world league 
(as Mr. Barrett-Pees suggested) there need have 
been no trouble about the Monroe Doctrine— 
even as amended now it may not be just what 
is wanted. 

There are 30,000 voluntary speakers organized 
to explain the entire League. If we are to have 
a League of Nations, we must be in some time, 
and the sooner we start the more progress we 
shall make toward the more perfect organization. 
“The League for Peace—Brotherhood of lands 

While hearts are bleeding from our recent war! 

Forth from its lifelong influence will flow 

To seal the friendship of our clasping hands, 

In that great purpose—Peace—for which it 

stands.” 


IDAHO 
Child Hygiene Work in Idaho 
Mrs. J. K. Dickie, Chairman 


Late last fall, I was asked to act as chairman 
of the Department of Child-Hygiene, because 
my work as State Chairman of Child-Welfare 
for the Children’s Year—April 6, 1918 to April 
6, 1919—had been and would necessarily be 
along that line. So my report will show a part 
of what we tried to do in following out the plans 
suggested by the Children’s Bureau. 

To form a working organization, child-welfare 
county chairmen were secured in the forty-one 
counties of the state and they in turn selected 
their helpers, which in many cases were members 
of a Parent-Teacher Association. 

The instructions and cards for the Weighing 
and Measuring of all children under six years of 
age were received from the Children’s Bureau. 
Over 12,000 cards were sent out in Idaho. 
Previous to the date set for the Testing, many 
posters were used and much publicity given the 
movement. Public meetings were held. Both 
nurses and doctors, as far as they were able, 
generously donated their time and services to 
assist in the testing. Instructive talks were 
given and much helpful literature provided for 
the mothers to take with them to their homes. 
The workers were gratified to see the great 
interest’ also shown by many fathers. 

Thousands of copies of “Infant Care,” “ Pre- 
natal Care,” ‘Child Care,”’ bulletins on ‘ Milk”’ 
and other literature have been distributed. 

During the year I have sent out six mimeo- 
graphed letters, containing instructions, to the 
chairman, besides writing about two hundred 
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personal letters concerning the work. The 
correspondence and handling of such quantities 
of literature was made possible by the govern- 
ment allowing the State Chairman the franking 
privilege. 

Blanks were provided and each chairman was 
requested to keep a record of all sub-normal 
children, in order that a second test might be 
made later to note any improvement. Cases 
were reported where the parent acting on in- 
formation received, had been able to bring the 
child up to the required standard of weight and 
measurement. 

At the State Fair, a child-welfare booth was 
arranged, containing not only an exhibit, but a 
demonstration of the proper food for a day, for a 
child one and one half to two years old, for a 
child three to four years old, and for a child five 
to seven years old. The same menus were 
mimeographed and given out with other litera- 
ture to parents who visited the booth. Child- 
welfare exhibits were also held as a part of the 
county fairs. 

One chairman arranged a class in Mothercraft 
which was well attended. 

During the ‘Recreation Drive” picnics were 
planned, hikes arranged for, Camp Fire Girls 
and Boy Scouts organized, Story Hours con- 
ducted for the little ones, and Patriotic Play 
week observed. 

Following the suggestion of the Children’s 
Bureau that all states should work for a public 
health nurse in each county, the state and 
county chairmen and officers of the Parent 
Teacher Associations agitated the subject and 
when the bill empowering county commissioners 
to employ a public health nurse was introduced 
in the Legislature, it became a law. Later, the 
bill providing for a department of child-hygiene, 
introduced at the request of the Congress of 
Mothers, was passed unanimously. When these 
two laws are in good working order, it will mean 
that not only will many children’s lives be saved, 
but they will also be healthier and happier. 

Each president of a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion was asked to appoint a chairman of child- 
hygiene, to whom literature could be sent, and 
who should arrange a program for one meeting 
on that subject. 

One general result of the year’s work is that 
an increased interest in child life has been 
created, which we believe will be lasting. 


IOWA 
Mason City 


1. Through the efforts of the Parent-Teacher 
Council, the very efficient and enthusiastic 
truant officer, Miss Alice Olson, was secured for 
the Mason City Schools. 

2. Great work has been done among the 
children of the city through the Modern Health 
Crusade suggested by the Iowa Tuberculosis 
Association, now a part of the school system 
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under the direction of its superintendent, F. J. 
Vasey, in coéperation with a hygiene teacher in 
each building. A report of this work follows. 

3. Under the auspices of the United States 
Government, two very interesting women 
physicians, Dr. Harpel, of Boone, and Dr. Rush, 
of Fort Dodge, gave talks on social diseases and 
sex hygiene to the Parent-Teacher Associations 
in the city, five meetings being held in different 
parts of the city. 

4. Miss Ann Davis, of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau at Washington, D. C., was secured to 
talk to a joint meeting of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations on the ‘‘ Back to the School”’ Drive 
which the government is urging. This resulted 
in an enthusiastic meeting of the Council, in- 
cluding the attendance of the Committee of 
three from each of the ten Parent-Teacher 
Associations. There was a plan outlined with 
the help of a list of names of children not in 
school, supplied by our truant officer, to im- 
mediately start the work of getting these children 
and their parents to realize the. value of educa- 
tion as it effects their lives and especially their 
earning power. Every individual mother is to 
report any case she knows of to the truant officer, 
who will use her best judgment in influencing the 
child to go back to school. Along this same line, 
the need of pre-vocational training was brought 
up and representatives from our school board 


spoke very favorably upon the subject. 
5. Our Junior College, the first in the state, 
has been enthusiastically boosted by the high- 


school Parent-Teacher Association. They have 
compiled the service roll comprising the names 
of all the boys in the service in this war who 
have at any time previously attended Mason 
City high school. This is to be hung in the 
high-school assembly room. War Work done 
in I919 comprises a continuation of the Thrift 
Stamp Campaign and a generous response for 
clothing and money for the Belgium Relief 
Work. 

6. Active coéperation of the various associa- 
tions was extended to the child-welfare cam- 
paign under the C. N. D., Mrs. Fred D. Crom, 
County Chairman. 

7. The May meeting of the Council showed 
in reports from associations, increased attend- 
ance, worth-while programs, evening meetings 
with fathers a success, a father-teacher banquet 
in one school, interest in state and district edu- 
cational meetings through reports, dental in- 
spection, the need of more playground super- 
vision, and centralized organization of social 
service. The Council appointed a committee 
to confer with the heads of the various social 
agencies, to promote sentiment for a Social 
Service organization for the city. 

Mrs. Allen T. Ruste, president of the State 
Parent-Teacher Association spoke on ‘“ More 
effective organization for Parent-Teacher Work,” 
showing the relation of local associations to the 
state and national work—the need of loyalty 
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and coéperation through affiliation with the 
state association. 


A Scfioo. HEALTH DRIVE. 

Health lessons made prominent by the in- 
fluenza scourge were prepared and sent by the 
children to the homes. An attempt was made 
to start a campaign among the children to 
establish proper and wholesome health habits. 
The plan suggested by the Iowa Tuberculosis 
Association, and called the ‘‘ Health Crusaders,” 
was adopted and put into practice immediately. 

The plan was presented and discussed in 
teachers’ and principals’ meetings. Teachers 
of hygiene in all the schools became interested. 
The children began to talk health, to poster 
health, to prepare health talks, to dramatize 
health stories, to impersonate health habits, to 
listen to health talks by local physicians. Civic 
and social organizations began to discuss health 
problems. In coéperation with the local health 
department stricter sanitary measures were 
imposed. 

The results are far beyond expectation. In 
some schools 83 per cent. of the children are 
making definite reports of the observance of the 
health rules. The course is not completed at 
this writing. It, is noticeably evident in every 
classroom, that the children coming to school are 
exercising greater care to be clean. They report 
bedrooms flooded with fresh air. Storm windows 
hitherto nailed top and bottom are now hanging 
on hinges. Fresh air has a higher rating, and a 
wider use. Greater regard is had for the health 
of associates. 

It is planned to continue the campaign until 
these rules and precautions are worked over 
into habits of action, and done as a part of every- 
day life. Only in this way, and with the help 
and coéperation of homes from which the school 
children come, can a healthy, citizen be developed. 


KANSAS 


The Kansas Branch, National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations held 
its annual Convention in Kansas City, Kansas, 
May 2-3. The high school in which the Con- 
gress was organized was the place of meeting. 
Mrs. J. K. Codding, the State President, had 
arranged the Convention at that time in order 
to have the National President and other Na- 
tional officers attend. A charming feature was 
the remarkable musical training not only in 
singing but in orchestral work given to the 
children of Kansas City without cost by a 
musician of the city. 

The school orchestra under his leadership has 
become so popular that it is in constant demand, 
and parents as well as children are interested 
and grateful for this generous education. 

Mr. Pearson, city superintendent, who was a 
leader in the organization of the state work, is 
still one of its ablest supporters and has with 


him Miss Woodyard and the whole corps of 
teachers. 

The boys from overseas arrived in Kansas 
City the very day of the Convention; the 
Welcome Home Parade in their honor, and the 
joy in every home over their coming kept many 
members away from the meeting, for who could 
do anything but rejoice at the return of the 
brave boys who came back to their home city. 

Mrs. Codding’s wide experience in life makes 
her a valuable leader. Mr. Codding has the 
State Prison at Lansing and there if anywhere 
one sees the sad results that from various pre- 
ventable causes have brought so many men and 
women to disaster. 

Mrs. Codding in her address speaking of the 
girls who had gone astray, said that many of 
them traced their downfall to a drink of Coca 
Cola or something else apparently harmless. 
She felt that mothers should know this, and arm 
their girls against such danger. 

Faith in humanity has not been decreased by 
acquaintance with those who are classed as 
wrecks, but the reasons for the wrecks she 
believes may be avoided by right home training. 
Mrs. Codding’s daughter is deeply interested 
in helping in the Congress work, realizing what 
it may do if it will, to prevent children of today 
from meeting a sad fate. ‘‘To prevent is the 
Divine whisper of today.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In the State House at Concord, Mass., the 
Sixth Annual Convention of the New Hampshire 
Branch of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations met May 28, 
1919. Mrs. A. H. Harriman, during the three 
years of her presidency, has seen the organization 
treble its number of associations and the outlook 
for the future was never brighter. Manchester, 
Durham, Laconia, Contoocook, Derry, Jefferson, 
Concord, Franklin, Golfstown, Hempstead, 
Londonderry, Milford, Nashua, New Ipswich, 
North Woodstock, Portsmouth, Rochester, and 
Rye report Parent-Teacher Associations or 
Mothers Circles. Durham has a Child Study 
Circle as well as a Parent-Teacher Association. 

Mrs. Harriman has worked in closest coépera- 
tion with the educational leaders of the state 
and the presence of many of them indicated 
their active interest. 

Prof. Charles L. Simmers, Department of 
Education and Psychology, New Hempshire 
College, gave an exhaustive address on Coépera- 
tion in Education. He also brought from the 
President of the State College an invitation for 
the Congress to meet at the College in Durham 
next year. 

A luncheon was served by the girls of the 
Domestic Science Department of the Junior 
High School. This was followed by a delightful 
half hour of chorus-singing by the pupils of the 
school. 
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Miss Harriet L. Huntress, of Department of 
Public Instruction, in speaking on American- 
ization showed how much of the nation’s work 
is done by the foreign-speaking citizens of our 
country. School hygiene and our progress in 
teaching it was shown by Mr. James N. Pringle, 
of Department of Public Instruction. The 
proofs of growth and activity were demon- 
strated by the reports of delegates from all parts 
of the state. 

The final place on program was given to the 
national president and to the state president, 
who passed over the leadership to Mrs. C. H. 
McDuffee, of Alton. 


NEW JERSEY 


Now that the war work is practically over, let 
us take for our slogan ‘Our Country’s Chil- 
dren,’’ and direct, at least some of that splendid 
energy developed during the war toward the 
children who so woefully need us. 

We know of the frightful increase in juvenile 
delinquency since the war began. Truly our 
task is an enormous one and needs the united 
effort of every mother and teacher in the land. 
With this in view let us perfect our organization 
as well as possible, making it a channel through 


which this can be done. 
‘ 


Mothers’ Associations in Sunday Schools 


Mothers’ work is the greatest work on earth. 
It is above everything else, her task of molding 
hearts, and lives, and shaping character. 

God has called us to the highest work in His 
power to give and we do not want to fall short 
of this high calling. We want to bring to His 
service the highest energy, the best equipment 
and the most efficient methods that we can. 

These children are given to us to train for 
Him. It is a responsibility as well as a privilege 
and we realize that a great deal of knowledge and 
understanding care is required for developing 
children into men and women who will have a 
broad outlook and uplook. 

The object of Mothers’ Associations is to 
teach the mother—we must train ourselves 
before we can train our children—to awaken a 
deeper sense of our responsibility as mothers; 
also a mutual understanding between parents 
and teachers; to bring mothers and teachers and 
all women interested in children into closer 
relationship, so we may work together in the 
interest of the child. It is the connecting link 
between the home and Sunday school; to know 
what is being accomplished in the Sunday school 
by the teacher, also what is being done in the 
home for the spiritual development of the child. 

One purpose of the Sunday school is to train 
its members to put to the test of practical ex- 
perience the truths learned through the Sunday 
school lessons. In this the mother is an im- 
portant factor. Upon her wise guidance and 
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sympathetic interest largely depends the extent 
to which the lessons are tested out in every-day 
living. 

To have interesting, helpful mothers’ meetings, 
the program should depend largely on the home 
problems represented by the mothers you wish 
to reach: Before arranging your program, have 
the mothers write on slips of paper subjects 
they would like to have discussed, signing no 
name, hand them to the chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, and that committee will plan 
the details for the meeting. 

Some of the topics perhaps can be best pre- 
sented by a speaker; others may be discussed 
very informally by the mothers. At all meet- 
ings have an open discussion, when each one 
may feel very free to share her experience or 
thoughts with others, for, in this way, one 
mother helps another. Interchange of ideas is 
valuable. All mothers have problems to solve 
and are glad to have all the help possible, such 
as one mother can give to another. 

All teachers have problems to solve also, and 
wish for the coéperation of the parents, which 
is brought about many times in meetings with 
mothers. 

Knowing the value of these meetings we hope 
they may be held in connection with every 
Sunday School in our State. 

I shall be glad to give information about 
organizing mothers’ circles in churches or 
Sunday Schools. Write to Mrs. F. C. Everitt, 
State Chairman, 620 Riverside Ave., Trenton, 
N. J. 

One Association in New Jersey has just 
reported that they started out to have a 100 per 
cent. membership in their school. Two inter- 
ested mothers were selected from each room, 
they visited the room, talked to the children, 
explained that they wished every mother to 
become a member of the Association and that 
the room getting the 100 per cent. first would 
be given a fine party. Many rooms in that 
school are now 100 per cent. rooms. Think 
what those parents will be able to do for their 
children next year. Let other Associations 
follow this splendid lead. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 


The Cincinnati Council of over 120 Mother’s 
Clubs listened to an inspiring address from 
Mrs. J. Willits Sawyer, State President, at the 
time when the State Board met in Cincinnati. 

These Mothers’ Clubs furnished and main- 
tain the dining room and kitchen in American 
House, which is a stronghold for American- 
ization. 

The State Convention will meet in Cincinnati 
in October. The Kindergartners and the 
Mothers’ Clubs will coéperate in entertainment 
of the Convention. 
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An Innovation in Legislative Work 


An innovation in Ohio effort foi child welfare 
took place in a, get-together legislative evening 
at the home of the state president. Legislators 
addressed representative parents and teachers 
on the various bills being considered in the 
House and Senate and a round table discussion 
was presided over by the new state chairman of 
child labor and legislation, Mrs. Dora Sandoe 
Bachman, a lawyer and for eight years member 
of the Columbus school board. Our legislators 
tell us they can do much more, if they know 
what the people want, and the people will make 
more intelligent demands if they make a study 
of the bills and conditions. We hope to get this 
personal contact after this at each legislative 
session. Among notable bills passed so far are 
the Health bill for an all-time health officer and 
assistants as needed, which means that every 
child in Ohio will have regular physical examina- 
tion; the Teacher’s Pension Bill, a bill for 
another large home for subnormals, to help 
relieve our schools and institutions, this in 
appreciation of the first state bureau of Juvenile 
Research ever established. Dr. Goddard, at 
the head, is the authority on the subject. A 
bill was passed to give the State Child Welfare 
Bureau authority over all people or institutions 
who handle children for hire. No state can 
have a grander man to look out for the welfare 
of its children than C. V. Williams, of Ohio. 
We helped get through the bills for better 
adoption laws and doubling the funds for 
Mother’s Pensions, which Governor Cox signed. 

Much work was done also on the Federal 
educational bills, for a National Department of 
Education, the Home Education Division and 
the Kindergartens. 


Cooperation 


Coéperation of the Women’s Clubs has been 
brought about by the attendance of Mrs. Sawyer 
at Federation of Club meetings. Coérdination, 
not rivalry, comes about through mutual under- 
standing each of the others work. 

North East District held a meeting in Cleve- 
land in April under leadership of Mrs. E. B. 
Haserodt, Vice-President. The Central District 
met in Dayton, Margaret Burns, Vice-President. 
Germantown, Miamisburg, Dayton, Columbus 
and vicinity were represented. Discussions by 
a large and responsive body of eager parents and 
teachers who met in Stivers High School were 
followed by luncheon at the Woman's City Club. 
The crowning of the day came in the largest 
Dayton Recreational Center, where in the great 
gymnasium a unique affair took place. Imagine 
about 300 mothers in a Spring Festival, playing 
the dancing games their children play. They 
broke into five circles after an intricate march, 
when, to the music, all circles did the same 
dance at the same time. This is an annual 
affair. They practice on it for weeks. 
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Then came the great National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations at 
Kansas City. The State President and one 
delegate were the only representatives from 
Ohio. 

Another thing of great importance to us. The 
first delegate heard that there was not enough for a 
“mere delegate,”’ as she put it, to pay to go. We 
know there was some truth in that statement; 
we are admitting it, but are going to see to it 
henceforth that every unused minute of a dele- 
gate’s time is going to be used in real live get- 
together meetings, as vital to their interests and 
as fascinatingly creative of ideas and good as 
are presidents or whole board meetings. Pro- 
spective delegates take notice right now and 
plan to be on deck for as many special meetings 
and as good worth-while times for your work as 
any other body in the next National Convention 
of the Mothers’ Congress and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

Help will be forthcoming to all national officers 
on any subject where help is needed or asked for. 
Work has become our salvation. 

The Sunny Side Parent-Teacher Association 
of Athens has done much for child welfare. 
The Parent-Teacher Association and Chamber 
of Commerce coéperated in securing Dr. H. H. 
Goddard, the director of Bureau of Juvenile 
Research. This gave the men of the city an 
opportunity to participate in the meeting. 

When an art exhibit was held to secure pictures 
for the school, the mothers aided by holding a 
candy sale, and by buying tickets to an enter- 
tainment given by the children. 

The two movements of the year, which have 
been endorsed by the mothers in a very hearty 
manner, are the paying of better salaries to the 
teachers, and the establishing of free Kinder- 
gartens in connection with the public schools. 
The board of education has been petitioned by 
them to act upon each of the movements. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Williamsport 


For twenty years, the parents and teachers of 
Williamsport, Penna., have been organized into 
Parent-Teacher Associations. Each school, of 
which there are nineteen, with the exception of 
one school, has its own Association. Many 
profitable results have been obtained through 
these organizations, for their chief object is to 
further all things educational and civic pertain- 
ing to home and school, and to bring into closer 
relations the home and school; that the parent 
and teachér may coéperate intelligently in the 
education of the child. 

Williamsport is known as having the best 
organized Parent-Teacher Associations in Penn- 
sylvania. While each Association carries on its 
own work, yet in concerted effort they have been 
most successful, the greatest accomplishment 
being the work of the playgrounds. The success 
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in this does not mean merely the keeping these 
grounds open during the summer, but the en- 
thusiasm which has been given the work in the 
city has meant the equipment of nearly all the 
school grounds with a great deal of apparatus. 

All the Parent-Teacher Associations are mem- 
bers of the local Home and School League, which 
is the central organization of the eighteen Asso- 
ciations. The president of each Association is a 
vice-president of the League and these with a 
board of four directors form its executive board. 
Therefore all Parent-Teacher work in the vicinity 
is carried on along similar lines. 

Only a few of these important activities can 
be enumerated as follows: 

There is on interest at the present time $300 
as a nucleus for the Social Center fund. All 
Associations have purchased Liberty Bonds of 
all issues; also War-Savings Stamps. 

Rest rooms for the teachers have been fur- 
nished in all the schools and emergency boxes 
supplied. The Association are members of the 
Red Cross and all have responded nobly to the 
call of our country by sewing, knitting and in 
the gauze work. 

The League purchased child-welfare charts, 
which were exhibited in all the schools and 
lectures given explaining them to the parents 
and pupils. 

The month of March was observed as “ Cigar- 
ette Law month” during which speakers fur- 
nished by the League addressed the Parent- 
Teacher Association on this important subject. 

Nearly all Associations have purchased port- 
able organs, which can be carried from room to 
room and are of great assistance in teaching 
music to the pupils, and every Association has 
adopted one or more war orphans. 

Soon a contest will be held by Junior Four 
Minute speakers, which have been organized in 
all the schools and the Home and School League 
will give a prize to the winning girl or boy. 

Last summer a great deal of attention was 
given to war gardens, which were planned and 
carried on by the pupils. 

Some Associations in order to earn money 
with which to carry on the work, hold annual 
baked bean suppers, others have rummage sales, 
candy and parcel-post sales, teas, Valentines, 
Washingtons, and Hallowe’en parties. 

The members of the Associations have been 
handicapped by war conditions and the influenza 
epidemic. 


VERMONT 
State Convention in Brattleboro, May 28 


With a program covering a wide variety of 
subjects pertaining to the organizations repre- 
sented and with officers of the National society, 
an instructor from. Westfield, Mass., training 
school, secretary of the state board of charities 
and probation, as well as several local persons 
on the list of speakers, the seventh annual 
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conference of the Vermont branch of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations held its sessions in the Unitarian 
parish house. There were three meetings filled 
with inspiration and enthusiasm looking to the 
betterment of conditions in the home and school 
life of the boys and girls. Mrs. Frank W. Pier, 
of Brattleboro, presided and was re-elected 
president. 

Although the number of delegates was not 
as large as had been expected by some, 21 repre- 
sentatives were present from II associations in 
the various parts of the state. 

The business session included the reports of 
officers, the report of the treasurer, showing a 
paid membership of 1,007, an increase of 147 
over last year. Springfield has the largest 
membership, 282. These officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Frank W. Pier, of Brattleboro; 
vice-presidents, who also are members of the 
executive committee, Mrs. E. B. Huling, of 
Bennington, Mrs. A. Vail Allen, of Fair Haven, 
Mrs. R. J. Houghton, of Burlington, Mrs. F. A. 
Swinnerton, of Rutland, Mrs. T. H. Hack, of 
Proctor, Mrs. W. L. Bryant, of Springfield, 
Mrs. Warner, of Vergennes; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Clarke C. Fitts, of Brattleboro; 
recording secretary, Miss Lena C. Ross, of 
Rutland; treasurer, Mrs. E. D. Raymond, of 
Fair Haven; auditor, A. Vail Allen, of Fair 
Haven. 

Miss Grace Holbrook spoke on girls’ camps, 
in which she has been interested the past two 
years, and Mrs. Higgins gave a report of the 
national work and conference in Kansas City. 

Mrs. Pier’s message as state president was 
brief, but to the point when she urged the fathers 
and mothers to read to and with their children, 
for in so doing, she said, the foundation for the 
love of literature will be laid, it will make the 
companionship of the home stronger and will 
give to the child that which can be gained in no 
other way. After one verse of America was 
sung the evening program closed. 

The closing session of the conference began 
about 9.45 o’clock this morning, when a letter of 
greeting was read from Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
national president of the Congress of Mothers. 
Mrs. D. O. Mears, one of the national vice- 
presidents, who telegraphed yesterday that she 
would attend the conference, was unable to be 
present. 

Miss Florence M. Wellman, superintendent 
of the Brattleboro schools and state chairman 
of the Victory Girls campaign, gave an interesting 
and concise report of the campaign, and gave 
figures in comparison with the other New Eng- 
land states, and then asked the members of the 
association to urge thrift among the boys and 
girls, early hours and other important features 
for the welfare of the child in his school work. 
She spoke of the insufficient pay for the teachers 
and urged the association to use its influence in 
securing better remuneration for them. 
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Secretary W. H. Jeffrey, or the Vermont 
branch of charities and probation, in his opening 
remarks, referred to the case of Ethel Adams, 
nine, a delinquent Brattleboro child, and stated 
that he had visited “your bad poorhouse,” 
saying he found all but one of the beds to con- 
tain vermin, but he did not dwell at length upon 
those subjects. 

Turning then to the work of his department, 
he said that a new department of government 
always is interesting, particularly if it has to do 
with human welfare, and comes into close con- 
tact and intimate relationship with the less 
fortunate in society. 

The board receives annually more than 500 
persons as parolers and probationers, and here 
the speaker explained the difference between 
the two classes and said that at the present time 
the board has 411 probationers, who have been 
found guilty of nearly every crime known to our 
statutes, and 206 who have been released from 
prisons are parolers, making a total of 617 
persons turned over to the board instead of being 
continued in confinement in prisons, while there 
are less than 200 persons in the two penal insti- 
tutions. Included in this number are those 
committing every form of offense from operating 
an automobile without a license to murder in 
the first degree. There are 15 for forgery, 49 
for burglary, 40 for non-support, 92 for larceny, 
11 for assault, 52 for breach of peace, six for 
assault with intent to kill, 12 for manslaughter, 
nine for murder in the second degree and two 
for murder in the first degree. The work of the 
board has been so successful that the last legis- 
lature authorized the sale of the house of cor- 
rection. 

Mr. Jeffrey said that if the 617 persons under 
the care of the board had continued their court 
sentences in the house of correction or the state 
prison they would have cost the state, in addi- 
tion to their earning power in prison, more than 
$1,200 a week, or $64,000 annually, and that 
during the past 12 months they have paid into 
the department for restitution, fines, costs and 
support, more than $8,000 and in addition have 
maintained their families. The average weekly 
wage earned by the probationers and parolers 
amounts to nearly $10,000 or more than $500,000 
annually. 

In speaking of the duty of the board to investi- 
gate all complaints regarding the care of the 
poor of the state and at least once each year to 
make careful investigation of the poorhouses, 
he told of deplorable conditions in such an insti- 
tution in Washington county and of information 
reaching the board of a considerable number of 
dependent, neglected, delinquent, and in many 
instances even physically and mentally defective, 
children and said that measures were being taken 
to cope with the situation. He said that 
hundreds of cases had been reported where 
children were living under conditions and cir- 
cumstances so degrading, so immoral, so un- 
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sanitary as to seriously affect their future wel- 
fare. 

In this connection he told of a case which was 
investigated February 14, last, nine childre: 
being brought into court. Five of them were 
without shoes and stockings and all were with- 
out underclothing. One boy, twelve years oi 
age, had pieces of carpet tied about his legs in 
place of trousers and a little girl had crawled 
under a box stove and fallen asleep and her 
back had become blistered before she was 
aroused; the legs of another girl of seven or 
eight had been frozen so many times that the 
capillary circulation had burst in many places; 
conditions about the home were filthy. 

Then he told of a boy who had been taken 
by the board after being abandoned by his 
father, of the improvement that he had shown, 
and said that he would graduate this spring 
from the Vail Agricultural school and that the 
board had $150 in the savings bank to his credit. 

The Home and School was the subject of 
an address by Prof. G. W. Winslow, of the 
teacher training school in Westfield, Mass. He 
said the schools meant more to the country than 
the army and navy; the schoolhouse, no matter 
how poorly it is equipped, is more competent 
than any battleship; the schools are here to 
fight ignorance and crime in order to maintain 
high ideas for human democracy set forth by the 
inspired spirit of Abraham Lincoln 50 years ago 
on the battlefields of Gettysburg, to teach what 
America stands for, for liberty and public order; 
the schools can but supplement and encourage 
the God-given ideas of the father and mother. 
However much the state demands of a teacher 
it demands more of the parent. The schools are 
filled with those who are to work out the destiny 
of America and the parents should coédperate 
with the teachers and the children. 


WISCONSIN 


The annual convention of Wisconsin Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
met in Milwaukee in May. 

In her opening address Mrs. Edward Ham- 
mett, of Sheboygan, state president, urged the 
need for patriotic programs and interest in 
increase of teachers’ salaries. 

“We need the most competent and _ best 
trained leaders for our children, but we cannot 
expect to obtain them unless we give adequate 
remuneration. 

“Study the Americanization problem, work 
for school nurses, medical inspection and free 
clinics. -We have learned through the experience 
of war how negligent we have been concerning 
the physical care of the child. Open air schools, 
gymnastics, physical training, school lunches, 
all of these and kindred subjects should be dis- 
cussed by you and your support given to all 
such measures. 

“Our recent struggle with war bread, con- 
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servation of food, etc., have clearly demon- 
strated the need of interesting ourselves in 
domestic science as a part of our school and 
home training. Be sure to plan for the ob- 
servance of child welfare day, February 17.” 

Milwaukee leads in the number of parent- 
teachers’ associations. There are fifty-seven 
associations in the state as compared with 
forty-three in 1917. The board of managers 
adopted a resolution urging the continuance of 
domestic science classes in the regular school 
program. 


Juvenile Work in State Poor 


Miss Martha Riley, lately appointed director 
of state social work, and late chairman of the 
juvenile court committee of the association, 
reported that the committee had decided not 
to introduce any further legislation on juvenile 
and county probation systems until later. Miss 
Riley declared that outside of Milwaukee county, 
juvenile work throughout the state was exceed- 
ingly poor. 

Miss Riley appealed to the mothers and 
teachers to take advantage of the offer made 
by the national and state governments in com- 
bating social diseases. 

“Five thousand papers and 20,000 druggists 
in the state promised us that they will not 
advertise or sell quack medicines for social 
diseases.””’ According to Miss Riley, national 
prohibition will wipe out 75 per cent. of the 
disease. She also reported that national and 
state Rotarians had offered to help. 


Cut Vampire Films 


Theda Bara, from the report of Mrs. D. O. 
Head, ‘Kenosha, chairman of the film better- 
ment committee, received a decided slap in 
that city. Mrs. Head reported that her com- 
mittee was instrumental in cutting five scenes 
of the film Cleopatra and caused the removal 
of one of Theda’s most daring posters in When 
Men Desire. 

Seventeen towns are represented at the con- 
vention, sixty-three delegates and six alternates. 


Mothers Insist on Loyalty 


To see that public school children are not 
used as tools to spread propaganda other than 
true Americanism will be one of the most im- 
portant efforts to the Wisconsin Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations for 
next year, according to Mrs. G. N. Tremper, 
Kenosha, in an interview on her policy as presi- 
dent. 

“TI shall above all urge Americanization,”’ said 
Mrs. Tremper, ‘‘and suggest at least one patri- 
otic feature be included in every program. I 
shall urge that members study more earnestly 
legislation for women and children.”’ 
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To Help Mothers 


Mrs. Tremper pointed out the object of the 
association to assist and promote the welfare of 
those mothers who are not reached through 
other clubs or societies. ‘‘Our association is 
essentially a democratic one, and it is for this 
ideal that we stand.” 

Mrs. Tremper was elected Saturday at the 
annual convention of the organization in Mil- 
waukee. 

Mrs, Tremper has been engaged in such work 
for ten years and is the organizer of the associa- 
tions in Kenosha, and state organizer for two 
years. She is president of the council of presi- 
dents of the associations in Kenosha and is a 
member of the Woman’s club in that city. She 
was chairman of conservation work and treasurer 
of the woman’s committee of the council of 
defense. Her husband is principal of the 
Kenosha High School. 

Other officers elected are: 

Vice-presidents, Mrs. M. C. Potter, Mil- 
waukee; Mrs. Henry Laatch, Waukesha; Mrs. 
Roy Miller, Sheboygan; Mrs. Willard G. 
Bleyer, Madison; Mrs. M. H. Umbreit, Mil- 
waukee; recording secretary, Mrs. Edward 
Birkenwald, Milwaukee; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. T. J. Brown, Milwaukee; treasurer, 
Mrs. D. O. Head, Kenosha; board of directors 
for 1918-1919, Mrs. J. Cavanagh, Kenosha; 
Mrs. Henry Sullivan, Milwaukee; Miss Frank 
Stewart, Salem; Mrs. E. J. Stromer, Racine; 
for 1919-1922, Mrs. Archie Tegtmeyer, Mil- 
waukee; Mrs. George Boomer, Fond du Lac; 
Mrs. Victor Witmer, Milwaukee; Miss Mary F. 
Cushman, Randolph. 


Superintendent Cary Speaks 


“A man or woman in this country who can 
use only a foreign language is cut off from one 
of the largest opportunities for growth and self- 
development,” said C. P. Cary, state super- 
intendent of schools, before the association. 
‘“‘Many foreigners feel that learning our language 
is a tremendous task and they shrink from under- 
taking it, trying to narrow their contact down 
to persons using the same language. This is 
more unfortunate for the individual than for 
anybody else but it is also a loss to-society 
because the individual is less efficient in every 
way as a citizen. He is apt to get false or dis- 
torted ideas regarding our ideals and government 
and may even develop an intenser love for his 
former home to the detriment of this country.” 


Instill Americanism 


Instilling a broad and comprehensive under- 
standing of our government and the things for 
which it stands in the minds of our new citizens 
should be the central purpose of the Ameri- 
canization program, Supt. Cary explained. 
“Citizenship should have a definite place in the 
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school curriculum and schools must be free from 
jingoism. Our children must be taught to work 
together.” 


Says War Has Given New Duties to Women 


A large number of the delegates and members 
of the Wisconsin Congress of Mothers and the 
Parent-Teacher Associations attended a banquet 
Friday at the Hotel Pfister. Means of pro- 
moting the welfare work being carried on by the 
organizations throughout the state featured the 
addresses of the speakers. 

“Great and hitherto unbelievable changes 
have been produced in this great conflict—the 
war,” said Dr. Henry Coe Culbertson, president 
of Ripon college, addressing the congress. 
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“We have learned kinship and brotherhood 
with nations across the sea whose very names 
were unfamiliar to us five years ago. America 
has been welded into a nation, organized for 
emergency service and thrilling to the call of 
international obligation. 

“Not least among the effects of the war has 
been the way in which the women of the world 
have come to the front in leadership and in ideals 
of public service. There has never been any 
good reason why women who are to be the 
mothers of next generation should not be equally 
interested with the men in all matters that 
concern the public welfare. One good effect 
of the war is the impetus which it has given to 
the righteous cause of woman suffrage.” 








of the association for each meeting. 


PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION= 
FOR AUGUST 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three members 
They develop home talent, at the same time 
providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest in child-welfare as the members 
learn of the movement throughout the world. 
FIRST TOPIC—Three Million Children in Quest of Health. 

Reports of National Congress of Mothers of Parent-Teacher Associations at 

Kansas City, and of National Membership Chairm: n. 

SECOND TOPIC (To be assigned to another member). 


What Parent-Teacher Associations in other States are Doing. 


THIRD TOPIC (To be assigned to third member). 


They ensure a high standard 


Current Events in Child-Welfare from Child-Welfare Notes and elsewhere. 


List of Loan Papers in Child Nurture suitable for programs may be secured by 
sending 3 cent stamp to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, 1314 Mass. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
































